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) AMBITIOUS MEN 


THIS VALUABLE BOOK ON CAREERS 


TELLS HOW TO BETTER YOUR PROSPECTS IN COMMERCIAL LIFE 


With this FREE ‘Guide to 
Careers’ in your hand you 
a future 
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The Metropolitan College unassail- 
able record of examination results 
—the acid test of tutorial efficiency— 
now embraces considerably more than 


SUCCESSES 


at the professional Accountancy, Secretarial, Law, Banking 
and Insurance, University, CivilServiceand otherexaminations; 
and postal students of the College have gained more than 


18,000 HONOURS 


i.e., Prizes, Scholarships, Medals, Places and other Honours 
and Distinctions. including more than 


1,000 FIRST PLACES 


This unapproachable record includes no less than 


58,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES SINCE THE WAR 


and over 2,000 Prizes and other Honours 

In addition, many thousands of post-war students of the 

Metropolitan College have been trained to proficiency by 
NON-EXAMINATION COURSES 

in a wide variety of busifess and educational subjects. 

YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE an unqualified man 

and, in so vital a matter as training for 


your career, you cannot afford to 
experiment ! 
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St ALBANS 


ETROPOLIT. 
COLLEGE 


Are YOU Ambitious? '2°¢%s" 

UY . = the aver- 
age measure of ability? Are you prepared 
to concentrate that ability on the attain- 
ment of success in your career? If so, the 
Metropolitan College is ready to answer 
your questions, to help you to realise your 
ambition, to turn your ideas into actions, 
your doubts into decisions, your hopes 
into actualities. 
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ust a little application during the : long 
eal as and with the aid of a Metropolitan College 
Specialised Postal Training you can, like 
hundreds of others before you, move 
directly and swiftly forward to certain 
success. 


“SPECIALISED POSTAL TRAINING 
TAKEN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME, 


for the Professional Accountancy, Secretarial, 
Banking, Insurance and Law Exams.; for Pro- 
fessional Preliminary, General Cert. of Education 
Exams.; B.Sc. Econ., B.A., and other London 
University Degrees; Local Government and 
Commertial Exams,, etc. Also many intensely 
Practical (non-exam.) Courses in Book-keeping, 
Accountancy, Secretarial and Commercial 2 
subjects, Salesmanship, Foreign Languages, English, General 
Education, etc. Intensive Postal Coaching for all Civil Service 
Examinations. Send coupon for particulars and enrol now. 
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AND HOW YOU CAN INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


PROFICIENCY MEANS PROGRESS 


This is why a Metropolitan College Postal Training 
is a sound investment; it means to you an improved 
position, better prospects and an augmented and 
ever-increasing income. It equips you not only 
to see opportunity, but to grasp it when it comes 
your way. Here before you is your first oppor- 
tunity. Make your decision now and send at once 
for a FREE COPY of the Metropolitan College 
“GUIDE TO CAREERS” in Secvetaryship, 
Accountancy, Law, Commerce, Degrees, 
General Cert, of Education, etc., a carefully 
compiled 100-page volume which shows you 
plainly how to secure prosperity and promotion. 
Pethaps you are hesitant—standing at the first cross- 
toads of your life—uncertain which path to tread. 
The Metropolitan College will help you from the 
very outset. The “Guide to Careers” will 


point the way, the Specialised Postal 
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Thousands 
of past students— 
mostly men of average 
ability—are today firmly 
established in the receipt of big 
salaries as a result of the postal training 
received under the expert guidance of the 
Metropolitan College. 

What they have done you also can 


of a Metropolitan don cen 


College Postal Training. 


In the quiet of your own home, at your own con- 
venience, 


intensely 


you can pursue a carefully graduated and 
interesting course of study based upon 
your individual needs and conducted 
personally by the experienced Chartered 

Accountants, Barristers-at-Law, 
Chartered Secretaries, etc., who 
comprise the College Tutorial Staff. 
Your future prosperity waits NOW on 

your decision. Let the urge of your 

ambition have sway. The turning point 
of your career may be in the attached 
coupon. 

Fill in that Coupon and post it today 
to the Metropolitan College 
eouilde St. Albans, or call 30, Queen 

ictoria. Street, London, E.C.4. -So 
will you place your foot on the first 
tung of the ladder of leadership. 


POST THIS COUPON NOW— 
The Secretary, (G10/4), 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS. 


Please send me a Free, 100-page **GUIDE TO 
CAREERS,” or Civil Service Guide. (Cross cmt 
one not required.) 


NAME, (2.00 os ccegrentesebacteed 
(in Capitals) 


ADDRESS 
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Does the Party System Work? 


: . By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS, MP. 


ANY people talk as.if democracy were a state which we 

had achieved, and that, having achieved it, it would 

automatically go on for the rest of time. But the lesson 

of history is that, though democracy may be one of the 
best forms of government, it is also one of the most short-lived. 
The wisest and greatest of its prophets—Abraham Lincoln—would 
pay to it no more than the moderate tribute that you cannot fool 
all of the people all of the time, and, today, the prospects of its 
survival are not bright. 

The threat to it is not revolution or war, but rather that, though 
all the outward forms of parliamentary government will be pre- 
served, the decisions will be taken outside Parliament, and Parlia- 
ment will become a mere rubber-stamp. This already largely 
happens, and there is every danger that before long it will happen 
completely. The chief reason for this decay is the growing 
absurdity of the party system as it is now being worked. The 
conventional case for the party system says that the two parties 
stand each for a fundamentally different way of life. So, we are 
told, if every proposal is debated out between them we can then 
be quite sure that everything that there is to be said either for it 
or against it will be said. But in truth, so far from the two parties 
“standing for two fundamentally different ways of life, four-fifths 
of the members of all parties, as Mr. Churchill has told us, are 
agreed upon four-fifths of the things that have to be done. 

I am speaking entirely for myself,* but it does seem to me in 


_ discussed, 


all essential matters the policies of the two parties are the same. 
Mr. Butler’s financial policies are the same as those of Sir Stafford 
Cripps, Mr. Eden’s foreign policy is a continuation of Ernest 
Bevin’s, Sir Thomas Dugdale has inherited from Mr. Tom 
Williams the agricultural policy which Mr. Williams inherited 
from Lord Hudson. The socialist front bench wants to do as 
little more nationalising as its supporters will allow, and the 
Conservative front bench wants to do as little de-nationalising as 
its supporters will allow. They differ, of course, in detail. And 
socialists attack these policies when the Conservatives are in power, 
just as Conservatives attacked them when the socialists were in 
power. But the policies remain the same policies. As time goes 
on, the parties quarrel more and more about less and less. The 
differences between them is not a difference between Conservatives 
and socialists so much as between those who happen to be the 
Government and those who happen to be the Opposition. When 
they change sides they change arguments. 

The result is that, so far from the party system ensuring that 
every important subject is thoroughly discussed, it ensures just the 
opposite. The most important subjects are never discussed at all. 
For instance, we have never had a debate on world population 
since the war. The growth of the authority of administrative 
tribunals over every department of the citizen’s life hardly receives 
more than a passing mention. Even where important matters are 
the discussion all too often consists mainly of an 


* A second talk on this subject, by John Strachey, M.P., will be published next week 
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exchange of trick quotations to show that somebody is now saying 
something different from what he said four years ago. Everyone 
knows that the records of both the parties are so riddled with 
contradictions that this is like two old sieves arguing which of 
them has the more holes in it, or a couple of lunatics trying to 
settle which of them really 1s Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Effects of Party Discipline 

What are the reasons for this so rapid decline? They are, I 
think, two. First, the party system, which is in itself quite a 
sensible system, has been allowed to extend its discipline beyond 
all tolerable bounds. When you find, as you have constantly found 
in the last two Parliaments, members on both sides of the House 
saying in their speeches that they are in favour of a certain measure 
but that they propose to vote against it out of party loyalty, you 
can be quite certain that here is a system which is so desperately 
sick that it must soon perish of public ridicule if we cannot ‘find 
a remedy. Second, the complexity and press of modern business 
is such that no minister, coming to his department from outside, 
can understand enough of its working to do other than rely on his 
permanent officials, and in every government department the civil 
servants have their own very definite views on policy. In almost 
all cases they are strong enough to bend the minister, socialist or 
Conservative, to their views and the policy is really their policy. 
The policies may be right or wrong, but voting one party out and 


the other in does not change them, and neither party dares to do — 


a number of things which both parties know very well ought to 
be done. 

Is there any chance of remedying this? I suggest four things 
that should be done. First, and most important, parliament must 
meet much less frequently. Burke said that the first condition of 
good government was that all Members of Parliament should have 
-at least two-thirds of the year holiday, and if by ‘holiday’ he 
meant time spent in other than direct political and party activity 
he was quite right. The greatest danger to democracy comes when 
politicians think of themselves not as servants of the people but 
as a gang whose first task is to defend in common their way of life 
against the people. For that reason we have always been careful in 
Britain to avoid the professional politician—to allow and to expect 
Members of Parliament to’spend most of their time going about 
among ordinary citizens and indulging in non-political business. 
To make this possible we could, of course, delegate to Ministers 
even larger powers than they have at present to legislate by 
regulation, but that would be a remedy worse than the disease. 
I have little doubt that we shall have to come to something like 
the American system of committees—establish small committees 
on all the main subjects: foreign affairs, finance, and the rest—to 
take off the hands of the full parliament the control of the details 
of policy. 

Second, I think that we could have more free votes than we do. 
For instance, I do not see why such a matter as the future of the 
B.B.C. should not have been left to a free vote of the House. 
On those rare occasions when the Whips are off and the House is 
allowed to take its decisions for itself we always get our best 
debates—for the obvious reason that then alone is it possible for 
speeches to sway votes. The advantage of the gain in prestige to 
Parliament by a restoration to it of some freedom would a hundred 
times outweigh the disadvantage to the Government if one or two 
decisions were taken that were slightly to its inconvenience. 

Third, we must reform the electoral system. No one has ever 
pretended that the present system was fair, but, it has been argued, 
at least it works. But any one who can believe that the system is 
working as it is operated today will believe anything. It suits the 
two party machines but it does not suit anybody else. 

With these three problems solved, the fourth problem becomes 
soluble. There are people who talk as if the sole business of a 
general election were to elect a government. Such people will vote 
for their party candidates even though it be a couple of inkpots 


and a piece of string which offer themselves. If all that you want 
is a government, you might as well wash out parliament altogether 
and have only Mr. Churchill, Mr. Attlee, two Chief Whips, and 
600-odd performing animals. It is essential for the health of 
Parliament that there should be on both back benches a number 
of members, who have no ambition for office, who do not care 
inordinately whether they hold their seats, but. who, while in 
general loyal to their party, are prepared on a matter of principle 
to say ‘No’. Then the front benches have to argue before the 
back benches as before a jury. Then, and only then, Parliament is 
performing a function and democracy is working. 

The reason why these reforms are so very urgent is that the 
party game is now spreading itself to foreign affairs. The present 
Government is pursuing towards Germany the policy that was 
first shaped by the late Government. Everyone in Britain under- 
stands very well that, if the present socialist front bench should 
return to. power, they would continue that same policy, but there 
are within the Labour Party people who think that another policy 
should be pursued. Therefore, ir order to preserve the unity of 
the party, the socialist supports a compromise but largely meaning- 
less form of words. 

These things are well enough understood in Britain but they 


are not understood abroad, and it is not worth while endangering © 


the peace of the world simply in order that 263 socialist members 


can be crushed together into the same division lobby. Party unity — 


in the division lobby can be bought too dearly—particularly when 
there is not even a pretence that it exists anywhere except in the 
division lobby. Mr. Gordon Walker, one of the leaders of the 
socialist party, recently said: ‘One of the greatest difficulties in 
discussing inside the Labour Party such important matters as 
German rearmament is that we cannot consider the merits 
properly’. Could the party’s bitterest enemy have thought up a 
more fatal and more final condemnation of it? If people think 
differently the only sensible plan is that they should vote 


_ differently. 


I do not think that parliamentary government could work 
without parties within parliament, but party organisations outside 
parliament on anything like the modern scale are quite another 
affair. It is one thing that a number of people should believe in a 
certain policy and then join together to form a party to put it 
through. It is an entirely different thing to start off, as is the 
modern fashion, with the party machine and -then, when election 
time comes round, for the leaders to get into a huddle and decide 
what the party’s policy is to be, and for its writers to advertise 
for a policy in the newspapers, like a rich lady advertising for an 
under-housemaid. This atmosphere of non-stop electioneering 
must inevitably destroy free institutions. Show me a party that 
has an efficient organisation, and I will show you a party that will 
provide a bad government. The one is bound to hamstring the 
other. 


Democracy in Peril 


Just as it is the task of the back bencher to form a jury to | 


which the front benchers have to appeal, so it is the task of the 
public to form a jury to which politicians at large have to appeal. 
But the politicians cannot appeal to an independent public opinion 
unless there is an independent public opinion. If democracy is in 
peril, it is idle to lay the blame on the politicians. It is the public 
themselves who are to blame. Unless they refuse to allow themselves 
to be led like sheep to the slaughter-house of the mass-vote, unless 
they reject the mere party hack—the man who is anxious only 
to make a game of parliament—and give their support to people 
of independent mind, then democracy will perish. I do not know 
what exactly will take its place, but I am sure that it will be 
something a great deal worse, and not for the first time in history 
men will sigh:in vain and when it is too late for the liberty which 
they have lost irrevocably and through their own fault. 
—Home Service 
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Sheep mustered beside Lake Wanaka, New Zealand 


New Zealand and Britain’s Food 


By the Hon. K. J. HOLYOAKE, Deputy Prime Minister of New Zealand 


LMOST everything that has been achieved in New Zealand 
has been done within the span of one man’s life. I had this 
brought home fairly vividly to me some few years ago. Ine 
1940, as a Member of Parliament in the Province of Nelson 

in New Zealand, I was asked to unveil a memorial erected to our 
pioneers. The day came and I found myself beside a cairn of white 
marble, standing on the brow of a hill, overlooking what we know as 
Golden Bay. In this very bay, Captain James Cook, the great’ York- 
shire navigator and discoverer, first careened his ship after he had 
discovered New Zealand. Just below the hill Wakefield’s first expedi- 
tion to settle the Nelson Province landed in 1842. My own ancestors 
were in that first expedition, one of them only a babe in arms. 
Flanking the memorial tablets on the cairn were the two first .mill- 
stones used in the new settlement. They represented the first efforts of 
man to mechanise his own labour in that new land. That was in 1842. 
And, at the unveiling ceremony in 1940, we looked out over a plain so 
intensively farmed that it pro- 
vided a living for one person for 
every two acres of land. As the 


place aeroplanes flew over our 
heads. My great-great-uncle, who 
had been the Holyoake babe in 
arms, who had landed with that 
first expedition in 1842, now 
ninety-nine years old, was in the 
crowd in front of the cairn. Do 
you see the picture? From mill- 
stones to aeroplanes in that one 
long lifetime. 

The name Wakefield, of course, 
conjured up a different picture 
—another picture of England. 
Wakefield, the English liberal, 
thinker and writer, and practical 
colonist, a man who, with a new 
idea of land settlement brought 
a very slice of England to our 
southern world, gave a new _ 
vigour and impetus to British 
colonisation of that time. New 


se as 


Milking by machine on a New Zealand dairy farm 


Zealand became his great experiment and his epitaph. Wakefield’s ideas 
were soon adapted by the pioneers, often even scrapped, but the new 
colonists remained so faithful to thespirit of his endeavour that today 
third and fourth generation New Zealanders still speak of Britain as 
“home ’. 

I tell you of this incident not only because of its impression on me 
but also because it pays a very just tribute: a tribute to the fact, 
perhaps often forgotten by you, that it was British initiative in pioneer- 
ing, British enterprise in colonisation, that established New Zealand. 
Throughout the whole 100 years, no strong trade or business bonds 
have been established with any country but Britain—which lies farthest 
away, and I think it is well that you take pride with us in our country 
and its development. 

I will give you an example. You in Britain are familiar with 
New Zealand lamb; and we, in our turn, are proud of its quality and 
quantity. This year we will supply nearly half your imported meat. It 
is perhaps interesting to look back 
and see how this great meat in- 
dustry began. In 1834 the first 
flock of 100 Merino sheep was 
successfully established. By the 
*sixties and ’seventies as the 
settler families came in a steady 
stream from Britain they brought 
other breeds of sheep such as 
Southdowns, English and Border 
Leicesters, Romneys, and Lin- 
colns. Sheep, then, are the New 
Zealand farmers’ oldest friends. 
The hungry mills of Yorkshire 
demanded more and more wool. 
Until 1882 the export of wool to 
Yorkshire mills did more than 
anything else to keep our finances 
afloat. In that year, 1882, our 
clip was worth £4,000,000. The 
100 Merinos had become a 
flock of 13,000,000. Today it is 
35,000,000, and last year our clip 
was worth over £60,000,000. 

But 1882 also marked an 
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important event. It marked the first refrigerated cargo of meat to 
Britain. A new era dawned for New Zealand—a new larder opened 
for you. This new invention—refrigeration—led to the next important 
phase in New Zealand farming: new methods of crossing English 
breeds of sheep, in an endeavour to get better types of lambs. And 
while scientists improved their invention of refrigeration, British capital 
built finer and faster refrigerated ships. So the story flows on. It is a 
similar picture with butter and cheese. With export now possible, dairy 
farms sooa flourished on the lush grass of the Waikato and Taranaki 
and other districts. In 1900 our butter exports were valued at under 
£1,000,000. Last season we sent to you the record of over 240,000 tons 
of butter and cheese, with a value of over £60,000,000. 

I am outlining this historical story of New Zealand farming for a 
purpose—that is to let you feel that throughout the whole 100 years of 
New Zealand’s farming history you have taken a part in a mighty 
empire enterprise. First, as pioneers—steadily providing a flow of 
people wishing to make homes in a new land—then, by providing capital 
for development, and finally, by the market you provide. Such an inter- 
change of goods, our meat, butter, cheese, and wool for your heavy 
industrial and finished goods, is of mutual advantage to us both. It is 
the very basis of trade. Besides a livelihood for both, there also flows 
a warm and steady affection between us. 

Today thoughtful men everywhere are conscious of the spectre that 
looms large in the shape of the huge increase in world population that 
will come in future years. More food will be needed, not only for you 
but for the world. How is New Zealand facing up to this question? 
We know that our own economic welfare depends largely on your 
economic stability. We are aware that in certain parts of your diet, 
such as meat, butter, and cheese, you are acutely short of supplies. And 
the question you naturally ask is: ‘ What is New Zealand doing about 
it?’ Is there any prospect of increasing supplies? 

It might surprise you to know that we have only a relatively limited 
area of good, flat land, not more than 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 acres; 
the rest is hills. We have a total farm labour force of only 150,000. 
Yet with what must seem to you such a small farm-labour force, we 
are providing for ourselves, and estimate to send to you 340,000 tons, 
or more than forty per cent., of the total of your imported meat, and 


+ = 
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forty per cent. of all the butter you consume. We are lucky in some 
respects. We are able to graze our livestock out-of-doors all the year 
round. Stock are fed almost entirely on. pasture and hay, with only a 
limited provision of other fodder crops in some of the colder districts. 
All our farm operations are highly mechanised. Practically all our farms 
have tractors—ninety-four per cer. of our dairy herds are machine- 
milked. We have about 2,000,000 dairy cows. Most of our 35,000,000 
sheep are shorn by machine. Other farm operations, including top- 
dressing the grasslands with fertiliser, are also highly mechanised. 
Recently, New Zealanders pioneered a dramatic new development in 
farming. This is top-dressing the land with fertilisers spread from 
aeroplanes. So successful has this been that in the year just passed 
nearly 100,000 tons of phospates were dropped from the air over nearly 
1,000,000 acres. I top-dressed all my own farm by this means this year. 

I am happy to tell you that in all types of stock, numbers are at record 
levels. This means that soon—each year—there will be increased 
supplies of meat and dairy produce for this country. Progress in the 
dairy industry has been even more spectacular. This year we have ex- 
ceeded 500,000,000 pounds of butter fat for the first time in our history. 
We are doing our utmost to expand, as the figures prove, and this 
involves much more than improving farms and breaking in more land. 
It means more fertiliser works, hydro-electric stations, better roads and 
railways, more freezing-works and cool stores, and improved port 
facilities. This all requires capital and labour, and we are short of both. 
But before we can begin to tackle these problems, and so produce the 
greater quantities, we must be reasonably sure of finding a market for 
the food we produce, and, what is more, we must be reasonably sure 
of receiving prices which will recompense us for the heavy capital 
expenditure needed for land and other development. 

New Zealand also has its balance of payment problems: we are 
finding that essential imports are costing more and more. It is taking 
a greater volume of our meat and dairy produce to purchase the same 
quantity of goods from your country. We feel that the prices for our _ 
meat and dairy produce must be realistic in terms of general level of 
world prices. If you give us the necessary incentives and the tools of 
production, our farmers not only can but will produce more food 

. for you.—From a talk in the Home Service 


The Oxford Conference on the Atlantic Community 


held in Oxford last week, considered ways and means of pro- - 


4 \ HE international study conference on the Atlantic community, 


moting among the peoples of the signatory states a fuller 
knowledge and understanding of all that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation stands for. A number of resolutions was passed recom- 
mending actions in the fields of education (including adult education), 
the press, radio, television, and film; and a continuing committee is to 
be set up to give effect to the recommendations. The conference was 
promoted by the British Society for International Understanding. 

Extracts from the speeches made to the delegates by Lord Ismay, 
the Secretary-General of N.A.T.O., and by Mr. William H. Draper, 
U.S. Special Representative in Europe, were reported in ‘ Radio News- 
reel ’. Lord Ismay said: 

First, I am convinced that the North Atlantic Treaty provides the 
best, if not the only hope, of peace. Secondly, I believe that although 
there is a very long, long way to go, we are on the right road. And 
thirdly. I am absolutely sure that if we are patient and resolute, our 
exertions and sacrifices will not be in vain. It can never be emphasised 
too strongly that the overriding object of the North Atlantic Treaty is 


peace and security. Peace first, peace last, peace all the time. Now, Com-,. 
munists on both sides of the Iron Curtain never cease to utter shrill 


warnings that the Atlantic alliance is an instrument of aggressive design 
by America, and the constant burden of rearmament will bring misery to 
the workers of all countries, by preventing social and economic progress. 
Now both these untruths must be ruthlessly exposed. The military 
strength at which the Atlantic Community 1s aiming is the bare minimum 
for defence There is no margin whatsover for any aggression on our 
part. Such a thing never enters our thoughts, much less our calculations, 
and the Soviet Supreme Command are perfectly well aware of that. 


Mr. Draper summed up Europe’s immediate task in these words: 


Europe _must become more productive, and at more competitive 
prices. This means harder thinking and harder work. This means creating 
a wider market, a market freed of trade restrictions and cartel arrange- 


ments which hinder mass production and mass selling. It also means a 
deeper market, a market continuously expandable by reason of the ability 
of workers with a rising standard of living to buy increasingly the fruits 
of their production: 


Another problem, Mr. Draper said, with which N.A.T.O. could 
profitably concern itself was that of over-population and unemployment 
in some of the member countries: 


Unemployment in some N.A.T.O. countries is labour shortage in 
others. Surely the community ought to to it that such a situation 
should not be permitted to continue. It is clear that when ten per cent. 
of the working population is unemployed, as in Italy today, we have a 
situation that needs correction. Naturally, every possible step should be 
taken by the particular government concerned to put its own people to 
work at home. But if this problem cannot be wholly solved by national 
action, which is clearly the case in Italy, then it is to the advantage of 
the entire Atlantic community to co-operate in finding a solution. The 
strength of the North Atlantic community, its ability to resist military 
attack, to withstand economic strain, and to resist ideological erosion, is 
no greater than the spirit that binds us together. We have made consider- 
able progress in building military and political defences. We have in the 
economic field at least defined the objective, and have coped by tem- 
porary and emergency measures at least, with economic crises as they 
have arisen. But I must confess that I share your concern that we of 
the North Atlantic community could and should do more to strengthen 
our ideological defences. The world-wide struggle in which we are 
engaged is not only political, military and economic, it is likewise and 
even more importantly, a battle for the minds of men. 


Mr. Draper concluded : 


In the work of the Council I sense’ a growing spirit of dedication to 
our common purpose. Our fourteen Governments have made long strides 
towards unity and towards strength. If this trend continues, and I expect 
fully that it will, we can see ahead improved prospects of that peaceful 
world solution for which free men have hoped since Soviet imperialism 
unmasked its evil intention. : 


a 
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Asquith’s Character and Personality 


By the Rt. Hon. 


HAVE been asked to give you not a political appreciation of 

Asquith as a statesman, his achievements, his place in history, 

but an account of the man as I knew him, during an association 

of more than twenty years, seven of them as a member of the 
Cabinets of which he was the head. 

The first picture that springs to my mind is of the Prime Minister, 
at the summit of his career and at the height of his powers, speaking 
in some momentous debate to a crowded House of Commons; faced 
by an eager and vehement Opposition, 
backed by the confidence of the cheering 
ranks behind him. His appearance is one 
of dignity and power. The handsome head, 
with its strong features and silvery hair; 
the sturdy figure; the resonant voice and 
forceful delivery; the argument, clear, 
logical, concise, flowing in an easy stream 
of perfect sentences, clinched now and 
then by passages of eloquence—all this, 
added to the authority of his high office, 
made him, without question, the dominant 
figure in the Parliament. 

I see him again presiding over the 
Cabinet. They are a group of men of 
varied talents and abilities, but in com- 
bination unsurpassed by any that has ever 
sat, in these latter days, at the long, green 
table in Downing Street. Among them— 
besides Asquith himself—were Edward 
Grey, Lloyd George, R. B. Haldane, John 
Morley, John Burns, the young Winston 
Churchill; the wise Lord Crewe. It was a 
period of violent party controversies. Bitter 
conflicts raged: on Ireland and on South 
Africa; fon Lloyd George’s revolutionary 
Budget of 1909 and his vast scheme of 
National Insurance; finally, the clash with 
the House of Lords; while, all the time, 
the demands of re-armament became ever 
more pressing as the situation in Europe 
grew more and_more dangerous. Through 
all vicissitudes that Cabinet, of strong, 


—unbroken by a single resignation. It was 
only in July 1914, with war close at hand, 


~ that a moment came when it seemed ‘that the Cabinet might split into 


pieces. But in the end it held together; only two of its members— 
Morley and Burns—resigned; and none of*us quite understood, either 


then or-afterwards, why they “did so. That, under such strains and _ 


stresses, ‘unity should have been maintained for so long, and, at the 
crisis, should have suffered so little, was undoubtedly due to the 
influence of the Prime Minister. 

~ Patient and wise, conciliatory and resourceful, but staunch and un- 


_ yielding on questions of principle, it was Asquith’s character, more than‘ 


~ any other single factor, that kept the Government unbroken. Its lead to 


the people, firm and clear, consolidated the nation to face the ordeal... 


And then I see him speaking to some great meeting, in a hall 

ad 
packed to the doors and to the roof. He is making a reasoned case. for 
_the Goyernment’s policy. His voice, unaided in those days by the 
microphone, carries to every corner. His manner is resolute; his spirit 


_ confident; his appearance the very pattern of the statesman. His argu- 


ments convince. Yet his pre-eminence was in parliament rather than 
on the platform. There was wanting the passion, the human appeal, 
the colour and- ~brightness,” that are of the essence of popular oratory. 
Asquith was a-sincere leader. He could never be false to his own 
character. He followed the excellént maxim ‘Seem to be what you 
are’. He was no fervent prophet, able to sway the emotions and 
rouse the passions of the mass. But he had qualities that, in his 
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position at that time, were more needed. He held the respect of the 
nation. He gave it careful ‘advice and honest guidance. That was why 
he commanded the loyalty of his colleagues and won the trust of his 
Sovereign. 

Asquith was Prime Minister during the first nine years of the reign 
of King George V. Mr. Harold Nicolson’s admirable biography, recently 
published, reveals that the King possessed a soundness of judgment, 
both of men and of affairs, which few who were not close to him 

had realised. No one had a more intimate 
knowledge of Asquith’s character and 
abilities than the King, whose principal 
adviser he was during those times of con- 
stant anxiety. Mr. Nicolson says, ‘ The 
King always retained for his first Prime 
Minister feelings of affectionate esteem’. 
He quotes a letter that he had written 
at the end of the war to Mr. Lloyd George, 
then Prime Minister, suggesting that he 
might ‘consider the advisability’ of in- 
cluding Mr. Asquith among the United 
Kingdom delegates to the Peace Confer- 
ence, ‘ You served’, the King wrote, ‘ for 
many years in Mr. Asquith’s Government 
and know his worth as a lawyer, a states- 
man, and a man of clear dispassionate 
judgment’. But the suggestion was not 
adopted. 

Asquith was educated at the City of 
London School and at Oxford. He was at 
Balliol at the height of the epoch of 
Jowett’s Mastership. Coming to the college 
twenty years later, still under Jowett, I 
heard much of the tradition that that 

. generation had left; and always when the 
notable .names were recalled, Asquith’s 
»would be first in the list. At that time he 
was Home Secretary in Mr. Gladstone’s 
last Ministry, and no one doubted that 
the premiership was his destiny. 

Asquith had won all the distinctions that 
Oxford had to offer. His mental powers 
were of the highest order. An astounding 
memory enabled him to acquire knowledge 
without difficulty, and a critical spirit let 

him put it to the. best uses. He had a strong’ Yorkshire constitution; he 
himself said that it was “equally compounded of iron and leather ’. 
I never saw him. overstrained; and, until his last years, do not remem- 
ber his ever being ill. = = 

A strenuous education in the classics had given him an. effortless 
command of language. I do not believe that he ever wrote,.or spoke, 
a slipshod sentence in his life. His reading ranged wide; but he had 
a useful word, possibly of his own coining, to describe certain books as 

‘ skipworthy ’. Perhaps his temperament left him a little insensitive ro» 
the arts, other than literature. Music was not merely distasteful to him; 
it caused him real discomfort. His philosophy and his statesmanship— 
his whole cast of mind—were matter-of-fact rather than imaginative. 
His virtues were those of commonsense and efficiency. He was a Roman 
rather than a Greek. His mind had a massive momentum that carried 


7 him along, with others behind him, and broke through obstacles. i 
’ However arduous or exasperating the conditions, he always kept his» 


composure. But he had in him an element of disdain—of contempt for 
the underhand and base. I do not recall ever seeing him angry, but 
I often knew him scornful. In the-course of his public life he suffered 
many disappointments and defeats. He faced them with a Roman 
stoicism; and when I look for terms to describe the qualities that were 
notable ‘above all others in his character, I can find them only in 
words that come to us from the Latin—magnanimity and equanimity. 


‘ 
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It must not, however, be supposed from all this that here was a 
man, cold, unapproachable, lacking in kindliness and broad humanity. 
The very opposite was the case. Discriminating no doubt he was, and 
reserved; perhaps sometimes shy. But there was not a touch of arro- 
gance, self-assertion, or coldness of heart. At bottom he was an 
emotional man. But for his strength to endure, his life might have 
been shattered by two tragic bereavements. And when Alfred Lyttelton 
died in his prime, one of the finest and best-loved characters among 
the statesmen of that day, and it fell to Asquith, a close friend, to 
pronounce his elegy in parliament, no one who was present could 
forget how powerfully the whole House was impressed, not only by 
the nobility of the speech, generally regarded as one of the finest of 
our time, but also by the depth of the feeling that moved the speaker. 

I had a glimpse once of that sensibility, underlying his nature but 
seldom revealed. It was in 1915, during the darkest hours of the war. 
Mr. Asquith had decided that the time had come when his Ministry 
ought to be reconstituted on a national instead of a party basis. He 
had invited the Conservative leaders to enter into a coalition, and they 
had agreed, but on conditions. One condition was that Haldane should 
not be included. A discreditable newspaper campaign had attacked 
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him as pro-German, although in fact no man in the whole country 
had more clearly realised the danger of a German aggression, and no 
man had done more than he, as Secretary of State at the War Office, 
to initiate great reforms in the organisation, expansion, and equipment 
of the army to prepare it for such an eventuality. Haldane had been 
for many years an intimate friend of Asquith’s and was his closest 
political associate. Now he had to choose—for the condition was 
insisted upon—between inflicting upon him what he knew to be a cruel 
injustice, or else failing in his duty to construct a combined Govern- 
ment to carry on the war. It was at that moment that he had asked 
me to come and discuss what was to be my own position in the new 
administration. I found him more moved than I had ever seen him. 
“No one knows’, he said to me, ‘how much I have suffered. Very 
gladly indeed would I have gone. No one has made‘a greater sacrifice 
than I have’. This was not the cold aloof intellectual that many have 
supposed him to be. This was the man whose qualities of heart won 
for him, through the years, the love of his colleagues, as much as his 
qualities of mind commanded their respect and admiration. In the 
great succession of British statesmen, Asquith will not fail to rank 
among the illustrious—Home Service 


Asquith’s Achievements as a Statesman 


By GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 


S a matter of history, Mr. Asquith was the last English Prime 
Minister to be head of a Liberal Government; he was also, 
in a sense, the last of the great Victorian statesmen. The 
Victorian Age was in its essence liberal, a time of continuous 

progress in humanity, in enlightenment, in the welfare of the masses; 
a time in which an aristocracy was, on the whole, in power but was 
continually resigning its privileges or extending them to classes hitherto 
excluded. The statesmen of that time thought of themselves not as 
leaders of a class, but rather as ‘ Shepherds of the People’, concerned 
with the good of the flock but somewhat aloof from it. Men like Peel 
and Gladstone made a definite impression of greatness, both in character 
and intellect, and Asquith was emphatically in the same tradition. Like 
them, he started with a university career of the highest distinction; as 
has been said of them, ‘ he brought into politics a mind ready for large 
ideas, steeped in history and sustained by knowledge and understanding 
of the past’. Bonar Law, while admitting certain criticisms against 
Asquith, added: ‘ All the same, he is a head and shoulders above the 
rest of us’. Sir Charles Dilke considered him ‘a better Parliamentarian 
than even Gladstone’. When the Labour Party first had a majority 
over the Liberals, I once suggested to MacDonald, as the Liberal 
Government had admitted some Labour element, the new Labour 
Government might admit some subordinate Liberal element. But the 
idea was impracticable. If Asquith were in the Government at all he 
would count for more than all the rest. : 

Victorian also was his dignity of language. The great men of that 
time agreed with Burke that petty thoughts go ill with a great empire, 
and that greatness in thought: brings with it naturally some dignity of 
expression. On the famous occasion when Neville Chamberlain an- 
nounced that ‘ Hitler had missed the bus’, I happened to be listening 
with Granville Barker, and Barker murmured: ‘ Asquith would never 
have said that’. Limehouse and Liverpool and post-war habits have 
accustomed us to a more colloquial idiom, which may be easier for an 
uneducated audience to follow, but does, I think, unconsciously lower 
the tone of thought. 

Asquith was also Victorian in his habitual insistence that the methods 
of a great government should be beyond reproach: rebels and revolu- 
tionaries might break the rules, that was in their programme; authority 
must accept the disadvantage of never lowering its standard. I have 
seldom seen him so moved with indignation as he was over the Black 
and Tans in Ireland in the ‘time of troubles’. The Irish extremists 
were using murder as a political weapon and had imported men of a 
criminal type to serve them; the Lloyd George Government retorted 
by sending notorious ‘ hard-nuts’ from the army and giving unusual 
licence. Perhaps the post-war electorate could excuse such methods; to 
Asquith they seemed an impossible degradation. I remember another 


incident during the first world war. Exasperated by the problem of 
dealing with obstinate conscientious objectors, certain high military 
authorities took the line of telling a number of them that they were 
to be removed to France and given an order in the presence of the 
enemy: disobedience in that position would be mutiny, so they would 
then be court-martialed and shot. I happened to hear this from a 
private source and to know that certain of the objectors had been already 
taken to France in handcuffs. Asquith was still Prime Minister, and I 
managed to get an interview with him. He was very busy, but looked 
up from his work while I tried as briefly and clearly as I could to tell 
my story. He listened and said one word: ‘ Abominable! ’ and after 
a moment’s thought added, ‘ This is best dealt with by an order to 
the Commander-in-Chief ’, which he wrote instantly and despatched. 

To this sensitive regard for the national honour he added a remark- 
able personal magnanimity. Towards his colleagues he was a most 
generous leader. He never sought the limelight, but was always giving 
credit to others. The public was often led to forget Asquith himself 
and to think of all the great reforms of the Asquith Government as the 
work of some particular minister. 

Is it at all strange that, with these qualities. of character, with his 
unchallenged intellectual leadership of the House of Commons, with 
his very long and uninterrupted tenure of office, first as Chancellor and 


then as Prime Minister, he never became a national hero like Mr.  — 


Gladstone, or Mr. Churchill, or even Mr. Lloyd George? I think I see 
how it happened. For one thing, he never paid much attention to the 
popular press; more important still, he tried deliberately to keep all 
political questions as free as possible from the element of mere emotion. 
It was a part of his essential liberalism to discourage popular prejudice. 
At the beginning of the war of 1914, when people began to wreck 
German shops and to see spies everywhere, he was contemptuous: 
indeed, he incurred a good deal of odium for protecting an old German 
governess. am 
'The common charge against him, and the usual excuse given for the 
intrigue which turned him out of office, was that, good as he might 
be as a leader in time of peace, he was unfit for war: too slow, too. 
tired, too much inclined to think that the solution of all difficulties lay 
in ‘finding a formula’, as it did for smoothing over divergencies in 
the Cabinet. How much truth was there in this type of criticism? He 
had certainly every right to be tired: he had been continuously in 
office for eleven years, and they had been years of increasing difficulty. 
True that, having been accustomed to a high degree of-loyalty and 
mutual confidence in his Cabinet, he found it trying to be head of a 
coalition government, and almost ‘intolerable te be surrounded by 
mistrust or secret opposition. And no doubt these strains were deepened 
by the death in battle of his eldest son. Yet in all the preparations 
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for war he showed his usual ability. He had chosen for the Admiralty 
and the War Office two ministers to whom it would be hard to find 
equals in our war history: at the Admiralty Winston Churchill, at the 
War Office Haldane. The eight dreadnoughts were ready; the whole 


-navy was in its war stations in unexpected strength. The highly 


equipped Expeditionary Force, which was expected to incur dangerous 
delays and losses in crossing the Channel, was transferred to France 
without loss and in less time than had been allowed. True, the supply 
of munitions proved insufficient, but it was insufficient equally on both 
sides. People remembered with grim amusement that the old German 
war expert, Bloch, had prophesied that, owing to the constant increase 
in the rapidity and yolume of fire, the next war, after the first few days, 
would be won by whichever side had still a few cartridges left. New 
supplies were of course ordered with the utmost speed, and on a much 
larger scale. 


A Prime Minister’s Duty in War 

It is hard to say what exactly is the duty of a civilian Prime Minister 
in the conduct of a great war. Should he leave it to the soldiers and 
not interfere, except to give them all the help they need? That is 
what Asquith did, and what Wellington had always wished. Should he 
intervene as Lloyd George did? Or should he try to conduct the whole 
immense complex of world strategy as Mr. Churchill did? Not, one 
would say, unless he had the special genius of Mr. Churchill. Asquith’s 
policy was always firm and clear. Faced with a divided Cabinet he 
brought into the war a united country. His two or three war speeches 
in 1914 were grave and magnificent. But the war to him, as to Grey, 
was a terrible duty, not an inspiriting adventure. 

It was not his way to arouse enthusiasm. He sought to convince, not 
to stimulate. Even in his own party he was often, like Mr. Gladstone, 
unpopular but indispensible, yet his record was remarkable. I will not 
attempt to recapitulate it. But in the long run perhaps his great service 
was to build a bridge from the old, somewhat rigid Victorian statesman- 
ship to a more constructive and more social liberalism. He was the first 
to formulate clearly the idea of a national minimum, that is, a standard 
of welfare below which no citizen should be allowed to sink, to establish 
a difference in taxation between earned and unearned incomes, to 
exempt trade unions from responsibility for the torts of their members, 
to start the regular medical inspection of schools, and school-care com- 
mittees, to say nothing of the non-contributory Old Age Pensions and 
the National Insurance system which his skilful finance had now made 
possible. However, the radicals of his party felt that he sometimes dis- 
appointed them. As an acute critic has said, when in power he was 
admirable; he knew what to do and how’to do it. But in opposition he 
did not satisfy the more ardent spirits. He did not rouse enthusiasm 
or make play with popular catchwords. Typical were the series of 
Free Trade speeches in which he followed Joseph Chamberlain from 
meeting to meeting and, in the opinion of most economists, shattered 
point by point the ‘ Tariff Reform’ programme; but he neither had 
nor sought to have the almost religious appeal of Bright and Cobden, 

His most serious conflict with the party, however, was over the 
Boer War. To most Liberals, as to almost all foreign observers, that 
war, following on the shameless aggression of the Jameson Raid; seemed 
a great crime and a stain upon the honour of England. The opposition 
to the war, led by John Morley, went to great lengths and at times 
almost justified the nickname of ‘ pro-Boer’. Asquith and Grey did not 
join in these denunciations of the war: they held that, however gravely 
they disapproved of the whole Rhodes-Chamberlain policy which led 
to it, when once engaged in the war the country’s safety was involved 


_ and there must be no slackening of effort. When the war was over, 


and the country had showed its repentance by the election of 1905- 
1906, Asquith worked out in detail, and Campbell-Bannerman as Prime 
Minister adopted, the extremely generous Peace Treaty of Vereeniging. 
The treaty was fiercely attacked by the Conservatives; and criticised 
even by Morley himself, as ‘throwing the reins on the “ mule’s” 
neck’, but its result was seen when the world war came and General 
Smuts, who had fought so hard against us, said: “I stand for England; 
a country which, when it had us at its mercy, treated us as a Christian 
nation should ’. Z 
Another cause in which Asquith failed to come up to the demands 
of advanced Liberals was Woman Suffrage. He was reluctant, I suppose, 
at a time when a very large extension of the franchise was being brought 


in, to add still further to the number of inexperienced voters. The. 


sudden excesses of the militant suffragists strongly confirmed his 
objections. My brother-in-law, Geoffrey Howard, was at that time 
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Secretary of the Woman Suffrage group in the House of Commons. 
He told me he had already a majority of the House pledged to support 
a Suffrage Bill, but when the Pankhurst violences started he could 
have paved the floor with the letters that came to him from members, 
declaring their change of mind and withdrawing their support. The 
suffrage did not come until, in Asquith’s opinion, women had earned it 
by their practical services in the war. On both these points I had 
‘myself been very critical of Asquith, but I see the strength of his case. 

One great problem to which he devoted ‘continuous care was Home 
Rule for Ireland. That cause was bequeathed to the Liberal Party by 
Mr. Gladstone, but it was also one of the clamant necessities of the 
time. Asquith was never allowed to find a solution. It is strange to 
think that an agreement om the whole problem had seemed to be on 
the verge of attainment in the Viceroyalty of Lord Carnarvon, in 1885 
—what grave evils and perils we might have been spared had that 
agreement been achieved! It was on this question that Asquith showed 
perhaps his most remarkable initiative. When the army at the Curragh 
threatened mutiny, he immediately took on the conduct of the War 
Office and the whole perilous situation himself; when excited and half- 
triumphant opponents asked him tauntingly what he was going to do, 
he told them to ‘wait and see’. The,phrase passed into a political 
catchword, like so many catchwords, in a sense absurdly different from 
its original meaning. He was accused of himself adopting a policy of 
‘wait and see’. Based on a misunderstanding though it was, there was 
some truth in the criticism; he did believe in giving over-excited people 
time to cool. It was a quality—perhaps in times of conflict a weakness 
—of Asquith’s, himself an eminently reasonable man, that he could 
not really believe that anyone would, utterly to the bitter end, remain 
unreasonable. And in Ireland, both north and south, people sometimes 
do. That might beat him; but his method of patience was at least less 
disastrous than most others would have been. 


Above Intrigue 

No one has all qualities at once. It may be that Asquith, great man 
as he was, was not cut out for a popular leader in time of war. His 
character and his whole training were against slogans, war cries, and 
popular nationalism. Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador, mentions 
that when he took his leave on the outbreak of war in 1914, he saw 
tears stealing down the cheek of the grave, imperturbable Prime 
Minister. To him, as to Edward Grey, the coming of war meant the 
failure of their work and their hopes. They had known the danger; 
they had laboured hard to prevent it. They had enabled the country, 
if war must come, to enter it with full strength and preparedness. 
Before they left office in 1916 Ludendorff reported to his government 
that the German invasion of France had failed. But, rightly or wrongly, 
amid a turmoil of intrigue and cheap press propaganda, public opinion 
was clamouring for leaders of a different type, more fiery and less 

“thoughtful, more ready to feel and to stimulate the passions of war. 
Certainly, Asquith could never meet intrigue with intrigue. In the bad 
days of 1916, when some of his colleagues were engaged with certain 
Opposition press lords in what one can only-call a secret cabal against 
him, his secretaries more than once tried to warn the Prime Minister. 
He would not listen to a word on the subject. At last one of them, an 
inimate friend of mine, had a letter which was a conclusive proof of 
the intrigue. He handed it to his chief, saying, ‘ You would not listen 
to me before, Sir, but you will see from this letter that what I said 
is more than justified.’ Asquith took the letter, tore it in four pieces 
and threw it into the waste-paper basket unread. 

I do not know whether the war would have. been conducted better 
under Asquith than under his successors, or worse, or just about as 
well; but I do think it was a grave misfortune that he had no part in 
the settlement of peace. More coolness, more imagination, more states- 
manship, even more liberality and better finance might have done much 
for the Treaty of Versailles and reduced some of the dangerous tensions 
and inflammations which that treaty left behind.—Third Programme 


Recent publications include the following books: The Aeneid of Virgil, 
translated by C. Day Lewis (Hogarth Press, 21s.). This translation was 
undertaken at the request of the B.B.C. and broadcast in the Third Pro- 
gramme last‘ year. Augustine to Galileo: the History of Science A.D. 400- 
1650, by A. C. Crombie (Falcon Educational Books, 42s.); Theory of 
Beauty: an Introduction to Aesthetics, by Harold Osborne (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 21s.), and British Colonial Constitutions 1947, by Martin 
Wight (Oxford, 42s.)—the first representative selection to be published 
of the seventy or eighty constitutions of the British Dependent Empire. 
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Our Prime Ministers 


ERBERT HENRY ASQUITH, who was born a hundred 

years ago last week, was Prime Minister from 1908 to 1916, 

the longest continuous spell in modern history. In this 

number we are fortunate to be able to publish the text of 
broadcast appreciations of him by Lord Samuel, who was Home Secre- 
tary in Asquith’s Cabinet, and by Dr. Gilbert Murray, who knew him 
well. Their evocations of his character and talents are of great value. 
But what, one wonders, is the portrait produced in the mind of a 
historian, say, a young historian who was born since Asquith died? 
The late Professor Elie Halévy, who is one of the few historians to have 
seriously investigated the period of Asquith’s peacetime premiership, 
wrote that ‘he was a man of sound judgment who lacked the flame— 
heavenly or demoniac—of genius’. R. C. K. Ensor, discussing Asquith 
in the Oxford History of England, observed: ‘In cabinet he conceived 
his role as the chairmanship of a board, whose members it was his busi- 
ness to hold together by genial tact and judicious compromises. He was 
not the devotee of causes or ideals; he rarely looked far ahead; his con- 
cern was to carry on the king’s government from day to day’. Mr. Ensor 
also quotes a saying by Prince Lichnowsky, the German ambassador in 
London before the first world war: ‘He treated all questions with the 
cheery calm and assurance of an-experienced man of business, whose 


good health and excellent nerves were steeled by devotion to the game - 


of golf’. Thus the impression a young historian might derive of Asquith 
is that he was a good administrator but no genius or crusader. 

Asquith, like Lloyd George, was a self-made man, but, unlike Lloyd 
George, he carried the stamp of Balliol and the Bar, which was smarter 
than being a ‘ Welsh attorney’. His father died when he was eight and 
his mother, crippled by bronchitis and heart trouble, ruled her family 
from the sofa. He owed something to Jowett dnd to his second. wife. 
That second marriage between a social butterfly and a widower with 
children was a sensation. ‘ It is not possible ’, wrote the Master of Balliol 
solemnly to Margot Tennant, “to be a leader of fashion and to do your 
duty to the five children’. In 1908 unexpectedly Asquith, the Liberal 
Imperialist, who with his friends,-Grey and Haldane, had wanted to 
push Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman into the House of Lords, suc- 
ceeded Campbell-Bannerman as Liberal Prime Minister. He overcame 
the hazards of Lloyd George’s Budgets, the Parliament Act, and the 
Irish Home Rule crisis, only to pay the penalty of being a war-time 
Prime Minister. Defeated in the General Election of 1918, he saw the 
famous party of which he had been the leader divided and shattered. 
He felt it would never recover. 

British Prime Ministers sometimes seem born to the job—like 
Salisbury, Balfour, and Mr. Churchill; others rise to it unexpectedly— 


like Disraeli, Baldwin, or Mr. Attlee. Again some seem predestined to. 


lead in whatever company they are—like Chatham or Lloyd George, 
others to have it recorded of them that they were ‘ideal chairmen’. 
The Yorkshire barrister, and his opposite number, Bonar Law, the 
Glasgow business man, were possibly of the latter class, though we live 
too near to them to deliver a final verdict. Both of them were great 
parliamentarians; both could be taciturn and were little interested in the 
arts. The accusation of indolence, so often made against Asquith (as 
against Baldwin), is hard to accept: indolent men are not Prime 
Ministers for nine years. But they have to preserve their energies. Henry 
James once stayed the week-end with Asquith. ‘I must say’, he remarked 
afterwards, ‘ the Prime Minister practises a rigid intellectual economy ’. 
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What They Are Saying 
Foreign broadcasts about Egypt 


GENERAL NEGUIB’S ACTION in assuming the office of Prime Minister, 
and his programme of agrarian reform, have been extensively discussed 
by the radio and press of communist and non-communist Europe 
alike. Moscow Home Service quoted from reports on these events, but 
made no reference to the land reform proposals. On the other hand, it 
described the execution of certain rioters as ‘bloody reprisals against 
textile workers’ and summed up the situation in these’ words: 
The Anglo-American diplomats are now occupied in trying to find 
new methods of enslaving Egypt. The Egyptian people, however, are 
active and determined to liberate their country; and neither the British 
military junta with its bloody massacres, nor the traitors with their 
intrigues, will succeed in smothering the national liberation movement. 
A Vienna radio ‘ Russian Hour’ commentator said of Neguib’s pro- 
jected reforms that no demagogic assertions could hide their ‘ reaction- 
ary character’. Land reform, he said, had been announced to assuage 
popular discontent, but the proclamation of martial law had prevented 
any ‘independent action’ by peasants and land workers towards dis- 
tributing the land. ‘A Fascist regime’ was being set up, and it was 
“an open secret’ that Neguib’s coup had been supported by American 
diplomats in Egypt for the simple reason that: ‘ Egypt was to be the 
corner stone of the American position in the Near and Middle East’. 
Commenting on the arrest of Egyptian politicians, Prague radio said: 
-It is symptomatic that it is precisely the leaders of the Wafd, who 
have always strongly opposed Egypt's participation in the so-called 
Middle East Command, who have now been arrested. 


A lengthier comment was made by the clandestine Azerbaijan radio: 


Recent events in Egypt give an idea of American-British rivalry in 
the Middle East. General Neguib who is hailed as the saviour of Egypt 
by world propaganda is nothing more than a satellite of American 
imperialism, planted to consolidate American mastery over Egypt. 
General Neguib, the executioner, has established a military dictatorship 
in Egypt on the pretext of carrying out a purge. So far he has 
not only done nothing to bring about a purge, but he has become an 
armed thief and has kicked out Aly Maher so that he may set up a 
military dictatorship as ordered by the Americans. 

A Home Service commentator on Radio Egypt expressed the point 
of view that the United States should be ‘all the more ready’ to 
extend economic aid towards ‘ reborn Egypt’ and went on to say: 

We know the United States Government disagrees with British 
policy towards the Middle East Arab peoples, and usually defines 
its attitude specifically. We also know that this disagreement has been 
shown on many occasions, although American policy towards Egypt is 
still subordinated to the interests of Britain, even at the expense of 
American-Egyptian friendship. True co-operation demands that the 
United States Government should have full confidence in Egypt and 
stretch out its hand so that she can march forward on the path of 
stability and world peace. 

Nearer home, the reaction in France to Egyptian events has been 
mixed. The Socialist Le Populaire suggests that the proposed agrarian 
reforms can only bring difficulties to General Neguib. If the land was 
distributed on the basis now suggested, says the paper,. 15,000,000 
peasants would still be landless, and provide excellent material for the 
Communists to exploit. The Radical Socialist L’Aurore argues the 
opposite thesis: 

From an international point of view, the coming to power of the new 
Egyptian leader should bring about order and make an agreement with 
the Western Powers easier. Such an agreement would have repercussions 
in all Arab States which traditionally have always looked towards Cairo 
before making a decision. Neguib’s victory is thus a clear set-back for 
Moscow which wants confusion here as elsewhere. 

Another Middle East problem which has come in for Communist 
comment is the Persian oil dispute. Welcoming the failure of the recent 
joint British-American proposals, Moscow radio said: 

In their attempts to recover lost ground they (the Anglo-Americans) are 

now resorting to various excuses for reviving the former Anglo-Iranian 

Oil Company’s activities, but their intention now is to allow the 

American monopolies to share in them. Britain and America defeated 

in their attempts to exert direct pressure, are searching for indirect 

means of executing their plans. | 

One of these means was suggested by the clandestine Azerbaijan 
radio, which alleged that Dr. Moussadeq was about to sell out to the 
United States, using Dr. Schacht as an agent. 
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Did You Hear That? 


LONDON AND THE ‘PROVINCES’ 


*“LONDONERS’, SAID JOHN BEAVAN in a European Service talk, 
‘especially broad-minded Londoners, like to believe that there is a 
provincial point of view sturdier and more valid than that of the capital. 
And they are not wholly wrong. The reaction to grave news is always 
more excited in a capital city than it is elsewhere—notice I avoid using 
the word “provinces”. In London even the ordinary middle-class 
citizen feels near to the source of news. He is always meeting somebody 
who has met a cousin of a man who works in the 
Foreign Office and has inside information not avail- 
able to the newspapers. Or he passes Downing 
Street in his bus and seeing the crowd that gathers 
outside the Prime Minister’s residence whenever 
there is a crisis, he feels the excitement quicken in 
him. Or he may linger outside Buckingham Palace 
to watch the Prime Minister arrive with news of 
grave import for the monarch. : 

“The North is rot subject to such perturbations. 
The cousins of Foreign Office men do not live in 
Manchester—or Leeds or Bradford or Birmingham. 
There is no inside gossip. The crisis comes—and 
goes—and the citizens of these great black cities 
have remained unshaken. 

‘ Sometimes this detachment helps people outside 
London to see events a little more clearly. I think it 
usually helps those journalists who are responsible 
for comment. What they must do is to examine the 
principles of an issue, and it is sometimes harder to 
see what those principles are if you know all the 
backstairs gossip of the ministries. Also it is easier 


to write more bluntly if you are not regularly exposed to the social 
charm of politicians or burdened with their confidences. 

“If people outside London know less about private and expert 
Opinion, they do, I think, know more about public opinion. In London 
you choose your friends. If you are a business man, you will make 
friends among business men; if you are an artist, you will live among 
artists. Even in a city as big as Manchester, a university city, you can- 
not be so selective. If you aspire to culture, then you will find a small 
but gallant band ready to welcome you. What you cannot do is to find a 
large enough circle devoted exclusively to any one artistic interest. 
Whenever I go to a sherry party given by a northern journalist, I find a 
pretty fair cross-section of the middle-class life of his city. In London 
I would find people connected with newspapers, with publishers, with 
the arts, with public life. I am unlikely to find a single industrialist, or 
a man engaged in the sordid business of buying and selling or manag- 
ing an enterprise. Nor is it possible in a city such as Manchester to live 
as completely in one social class as it is in London. The proportion of 
workers to professional men is higher than it is in London and even if 
your own contacts are narrow you are constantly meeting men who are 
daily in close touch with their workers and who have a deep under- 
standing of them, You do not have to get your views of what the 


workers are thinking from the charwoman’s flow of gossip or the 
fleeting comments of the Cockney bus conductor ’. 


THE ISLAND OF THE DODOS 
The present Governor of Mauritius spoke about the island and its 
history last week in the Third Programme. 

‘The Crown Colony of Mauritius’, said Str H1Lary BLoop, ‘is a 
volcanic island about the size of the County of Surrey, two degrees 
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H.M.S. Sirius in action against the French during the Battle of Grand Port 
off Mauritius in 1810: a lithograph in the National Maritime Museum, 
Greenwich, Left: Grand Port Bay as it is today 


north of the Tropic of Capricorn and, therefore, almost out of the 
tropics. Of the 500,000 people who live packed into these 700-odd 
square miles, about two-thirds are of Indian origin, descendants of the 
indentured labourers who replaced slave labour in the nineteenth 
century; there is a small Mauritian group; and the remainder, described 
in official documents as the “general population”, are of African, 
Malgash, French, and English extraction. 

‘ After being known for many years to the seafaring Arabs, the island 
belonged for the greater part of the sixteenth century to the Portuguese, 
who called it“ Ilha da Cirnos ”, perhaps from cirne, a Portuguese word 
for a swan. The Portuguese used this word to describe certain large 
birds, larger than swans, which they found living in the woods. These 
birds were dodos. There are ample scientific records of this strange bird 
which lived in “The Island of Cirne” or, as the Dutch from 1598 
called it, ‘ Mauritius ”, until the end of the seventeenth century. The 
dodo seems to have weighed some fifty pounds, or so. It is believed to 
have existed only in Mauritius though there is a tradition of a not 
dissimilar bird nearby—in Rodrigues. It had a massive body; at one 
end, a bald, parchment-like head, with a stout, long, curved beak 
enabling it to grind the seeds of wild trees and the pericarp of the 
pandanus: at the other end, a round, tailless behind adorned with a 
tuft of scanty feathers. Between these two unprepossessing extremities, 
it possessed outwardly a rudimentary wing structure which did not 
allow it to rise off the ground, and it carried an ample supply of 
pebbles in its innards to facilitate the digestion of its unappetising meals. 
Accounts of it as a table bird vary from “ delicious ” to “ impossible ”’, 
depending perhaps on the appetite and the digestion of the consumer. 
It is no wonder that contemporary writers describe the appearance of 
the dodo as sad and gloomy, as if conscious of the injustice which nature 
had done to it. Certainly its Creator was not very kind and, possibly, it 
had an inferiority complex. It was indeed a foolish bird: it could not 
adapt itself to the changed environment caused by a settled population 
and their pigs and rats, against which it had no defence for itself or 
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its eggs. The dodo experienced the fate of all extreme reactionaries: it 
just ceased to exist. Incidentally, the period of the Dutch occupation of 
Mauritius came to an end about the same time. 

‘From 1715 to 1810 Mauritius was a French possession under the 
name of “Ile de France’. During the English-French wars, the island 
formed a base from which French men-of-war and privateers made 
many successful and devastating sallies against the British Merchant 
Navy and, in 1809, the British Government determined to capture the 
island. A number of naval engagements followed, the most famous being 
the Battle of Grand Port fought, in August 1810, in the bay on the 
eastern side of the island, where the original Dutch and the early French 
settlements were located. This most beautiful bay, under the watchful 
eye of “Lion Mountain”, perhaps the loveliest of many beauty-spots 
in Mauritius, is now calm and peaceful, but Grand Port bay saw one 
of the fiercest and most bloody naval battles of the nineteenth century. 
Four English frigates under the redoubtable Captain Willoughby, nick- 
named “the Immortal ”, were ranged against two French frigates and 
a captured East Indiaman. 

“The confined position of the two squadrons between coral shoals 
in the bay—indeed certain of the ships fought the greater part of the 
action actually aground on the reefs—involved utter destruction for one 
side or the other. And so it fell out. After a four- 
day battle, marked by acts of great gallantry on 
both sides, the French naval force was completely 
victorious. Only one British ship was left afloat’. 


REMINISCENCES OF DIAGHILEV 
Describing Diaghilev in a Third Programme talk 
TAMARA KARSAVINA said: ‘It is by no means 
always that a strong personality is embodied in a 
shape to match. Genius may inhabit a puny un- 
prepossessing body, but Diaghilev had the good 
luck to be cast in a mould both comely and sin- 
gular. Had it been otherwise his ascendancy over 
people might have been less potent. As it was, his 
very appearance, his nonchalant suavity of 
address, attracted people and predisposed in his 
favour all who came into his orbit. 

“He knew his power of fascination and liked 
to exercise it. He did not, though, often need 
all his arsenal of winsomeness with his sub- 
ordinates. They willingly slaved for him, hard 
master as he was: a new costume to be made 
overnight (this happened over and over again)— 
but one had only to see him giving directions to 
the tiny wardrobe-mistress, she an adoring pigmy 
at the feet of the colossus, to realise what devotion he inspired in 
his staff. 

“With all, his manner was simple, like his speech. And I think that 
it must have been mainly the polite and firm assurance of one who does 
not expect to be contradicted that made his authority unquestioned by 
his staff. Both his manner and his attitude towards subordinates told 
of the inherited traditions of generation upon generation of liberal 
despots, the Russian landed gentry. The following incident is character- 
istic of this attitude: “Will you please use your influence ”’, he said 
to me one day, “to get my cook’s boy a place in the Theatre School? 
His mother, Jezebel that she is, has the impudence to give rowdy 
parties in my kitchen. I forbade the jade ever to come into my 
presence. Meanwhile the boy has to be got away from bad influence ” 
This strong tirade sounded in Russian but a slight modification of the 
sentence of banishment which the Tsars of old used to issue: “ We 
forbid our caitiff servant ever to come before our serene eyes ” ’ 


WHY DO LEMMINGS COMMIT SUICIDE? 
In Oxford a group of strange animals, recently flown to this country 
from the Hudson Bay region of Canada, is settling down in new sur- 
roundings. They are called lemmings, and to look at are not unlike 
young rabbits without the long ears. They are the first lemmings to be 
brought to England for more than twenty years. Scientists of the Bureau 
of Animal Population in Oxford want to find out why lemmings commit 
suicide. SyLvIA GRAy, B.B.C. reporter, recently visited Oxford and 
spoke about this work in ‘ Radio Newsreel ’. 

“Until I reached Oxford’, she said, ‘I had very little idea what a 
lemming was. Dr. Dennis Chitty, the Senior Research Officer of the 
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Animal Population Bureau, soon solved that. He took me into the room 
where the lemmings live and showed them to me. In rows of cages, 
under heaving piles of hay, small blobs of soft fur were scurrying around. 
Some of them were brown, some were grey, and some were in their 
white winter fur coats. I put my hand in a cage to pick one up, but he 
sat up on his minute hind legs, chattering like fury and lashing out at me 
with his tiny front paws. I did persuade one of them to sit in the palm 
of my hand, long enough to see that they look something like a cross 
between a large field-mouse and a long-haired baby rabbit without its 
ears. Dr. Chitty explained to me why the work is important. He said that 
in the far north of Canada reports from trappers and Eskimos have shown 
that some years there are thousands of lemmings about, and yet at 
other times there is hardly one to be seen. It seems to happen regularly 
every four years. It is a serious business for the Eskimo particularly. 
He relies for his livelihood on trapping white foxes, and selling their 
furs. White foxes, in their turn, live on lemmings, When the lemmings 
go, the foxes go too, and the Eskimo is in sore trouble. Sometimes the 
lemmings just disappear. Sometimes they seem literally to commit 
suicide. A trapper described how he saw masses of lemmings, one every 
square yard, for as far as he could see, marching down to the sea, 
pouring on and on for ten days, and when they reached the edge of 
the ice, plunging into the water, one after the 
other, and drowning ’. 


THE TRAGEDY OF EUCLA 
Years ago, in 1877, Eucla was established as a 
repeating station for the first overland telegraph, 
linking Adelaide in South Australia, and Perth, 
away on the west coast of the continent. In the 
course of time, as telegraphic and radio communi- 
cations progressed, Eucla came to be out of date 
as a station, and the official community left. Then 
the sand dunes began to get the upper hand of the 
town. Its story was told by an Australian journa- 
list, MALCOLM UREN, in a Light Programme talk. 
“A few buildings at Eucla’, he said, ‘are still 
striving valiantly to hold back the advancing sand 
dunes; some have been overwhelmed, their position 
being marked by a gable or a chimney, flung out 
of the sand in a gesture of helplessness and despair. 
' No one seems to care much, for Eucla is of little 
' importance these days. We who have passed 


Serge Diaghilev: a portrait by V. H. Serov, that way over the years can now remember how 
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it started, and how it progressed: sand banked 


Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection up Over the footpath down to the beach; sand 


collecting higher and higher against the sides of 
the houses, then suddenly, the sand was level with the window-sills 
and we said, “Just look at that”. But because no one valued the 


, buildings—they were empty, and owned by the Government—we con- 


tinued to neglect the position. Now it would be a major job of excava- 
tion to release the buildings from the grip of the sands, and then some - 
means would have to be found to continue to keep back the dunes, and 
that means money and effort, and someone to get really steamed up 
about it, before sufficient attention could be-attracted to get something 
done. So the flying sands continue to encroach over what is left of 
Eucla, and even on to our highway, the only road between Western 
Australia, and South Australia. Periodically the road-gangs shovel it 
back, and swear at its persistence. The trouble is that so few of us see 
its danger. Already square miles along that coast line have been invaded 
by these flying sand dunes, and in a spot at Israelite Bay, about 150 
miles west of Eucla, where a little sailing ship went ashore while taking 
poles for the building of the overland telegraph line, to find her wreck, 
you would have to know where to dig in the dunes. 

“The pity of it is that when the south winds are blowing at Eucla, 
and along that coast, the north winds are also blowing 2,000 miles 
to the north in the Kimberleys. There, on the river flats, where the 
cattle congregate as the water holes dry up, the grasses are eaten out, 
and the trampling of the beasts reduce the surface soil to a fine powder. 
In a very dry year, thousands of kangaroos also come to the river flats; 
often the kangaroos outnumber the cattle by six to one. They disturb 
the top soil even more in their frantic scratching at the roots of the 
eaten-down plants. Then the rains come, brought by strong winds out 
of the north, and whip up the denuded soil. The rains—of tropical 
volume—carry away the eroded soil, and in a few seasons there are 
gullies—more and more of them, and less grass for the cattle to eat’, 
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The Planned Town 


The first of three talks by W. G. HOSKINS 


HERE are many different ways of looking at a town for the 
first time. One of them—a little old-fashioned perhaps, for I 
do not see many people doing it nowadays—is to walk around 
it guide-book in hand, best of all with one of those old 
Murray’s Handbooks for Travellers, the most catholic, the most 
informative, the most solid: guide-books ever written in this country: 
still well worth buying though the last one came out nearly fifty years 
ago and one must hunt for them with increas- 
ing difficulty in the second-hand bookshops. 

We study with our guide-books, then, all 
the historic, individual features of a town and 
get to know them. But then—if we are taking 
our time and stay to look at the town as a 
whole, walk around it in the cool and quiet 
of the evening when the shops are shut, and the 
traffic has gone home, and we can really see 
its contours and its bone-structure, so to speak 
—then other questions begin to arise in the 
mind which even the best of guide-books does 
not answer. Why is the town just like this, 
this shape, this plan, this size? Why do its 
streets run in this particular way and not in 
some other way that seems more logical to us? 
Why are there sometimes two market places, 
why are the ancient churches just where they 
are?—and so on. In short, what gives the 
town this particular landscape? 

Here even the best of guide-books fails us. 
Indeed, there are no books at all to answer 
our question. The historians also fail us—in 
this country, at least—for they have not 
studied the topography of towns as they have 
in Germany and France. We have nothing 
like Louis Halphen’s great topographical study 
of the growth of Paris; or the work of Keussen 
and Koebner on the physical development of 
Cologne, or of Des Marez on the city of 
Ghent. This lack is astonishing when one 
thinks of the innumerable ancient towns of 
England that richly deserve such a study. 
There are, of course, many scholarly books on boroughs in their 
institutional aspects, their political history, and their administration. 
But one looks in vain for any discussion of their physical growth, 
where their original core lay, of the directions in which they grew, and 
when and why, and of what accounts for their street plan and their 
shape today. The nearest we have to this in England is one chapter by 
the American scholar Carl Stephenson in his book Borough and Town. 
Written twenty years ago, it is admittedly a tentative sketch put out in 
the hope that some English historians and archaeologists would set to 
work in a more expert way and on a bigger scale. But still very little 
has been done: only medieval Lincoln and modern Brighton have had 
some attention recently. 

What is the point of studying towns in this way? For me, at least— 
and I think for most people who travel around this country for pleasure, 
that is, to see things—it is simply that one gets a greater depth 
of pleasure out of knowing the anatomy of a town and why it takes 
that particular form, and not just its superficial features, however 


attractive they may be individually. It may well be that when the 


archaeologists and historians have studied a sufficient number of towns 
intensively in this country, as they have done abroad, we shall add 
something appreciable to our knowledge of English history, knowledge 
which we could get in no other way. But this is looking a long way 
ahead. In the meantime I study them as landscapes, so to speak, 
simply to heighten my own pleasure in sight-seeing, to get behind the 
superficial appearances, to uncover the layers of the palimpsest and to 
see, as it were, a piece of the tenth century in the way a street makes an 
abrupt turn or does something else unexpected. 


Aerial view of Middlesbrough—an example of a 


Street-plans raise a multitude of questions. Why are certain English 


towns, for example, laid out on a gridiron pattern with straight 


streets crossing each other at right angles, sometimes at fixed distances 
apart, like a mid-western American city? Towns, moreover, so utterly 
dissimilar in other ways—Salisbury and Middlesbrough, Barrow-in- 
Furness and Winchelsea? From a topographical point of view, these 
planned towns are the simplest towns to understand: but even here 


town planned, in the nineteenth century, on the 


gridiron pattern Aerofilms Lid. 
we are confronted with a number of questions at the outset. Why are 
there so few planned towns in this country? Why were most English 
towns left to grow up in more or less haphazard fashion? What deter- 
mined that a particular town should be planned with this regular layout 
of streets and building-plots? Why, again, are the planned towns 
scattered about the country in so haphazard a way, and so different 
in age and social type—Salisbury’s plan belongs to the thirteenth 
century, Middlesbrough’s to the nineteenth. And why are certain parts 
of a great city like Birmingham planned on the gridiron pattern, and 
the rest of it just a jumbled, inchoate mess? 

We look into the records and another question emerges. While 
some, indeed most, planned towns established themselves successfully, 
others proved completely abortive, never came to life at all despite all 
the activity of the planners, including the king himself. For the viability 
of towns depends in the last resort on a solid economic foundation, 
and planned towns especially were deliberate attempts to exploit the 
economic possibilities of a site: and like any other investment could go 
wrong. On the southern shore of Poole Bay in Dorset, directly opposite 
the ancient port of Poole, is the site of a completely still-born royal 
town—Nova Villa. King Edward I, that great town-planner, gave it 
a charter in 1286, conferring upon it all the liberties and privileges of 
the City of London. A site was chosen, two town-planners appointed 
(one of them a parson), the town marked out on the ground: but all 
in vain. Nothing happened. In Elizabethan days, 300 years later, the 
solitary farm of Newton, standing upon the heath that petered out 
in the muddy flats of the bay, alone marked the site of Edward I’s 
“New Town’. 
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Leaving aside the Romans, whose tradition of town-planning had 
been completely forgotten after their departure, the earliest piece of 
town-planning that we know of in England is that carried out by 
Abbot Baldwin at Bury St. Edmunds, between 1066 and 1086. This plan 
is still very easily picked out today as one walks about the streets of 
Bury. The little border town of Ludlow may well be a twelfth-century 
example of planning on a smaller and more rudimentary scale, but 
the most notable examples come from the thirteenth century—Salisbury, 
New Winchelsea, the five bastide towns laid out by Edward I in North 
Wales, and part of Kingston-upon-Hull, laid out by Edward from 1293 
onwards. Hull was already an important seaport in the twelfth cen- 
tury. Edward did not create it from nothing, but he founded a new 
town—King’s Town—on the old site, which he manipulated especially 
on the western side. 


The Gridiron Plan 

The impulse to produce planned towns, such as it was, had died 
out by 1300. Then we get no more until the planned development of 
more or less large estates in the late eighteenth-century towns—notably, 
of course, the spas, but also in such unlikely places as Birmingham and 
(early in the nineteenth century) Ashton-under-Lyne. Finally, in the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century, we get once again whole new 
towns created on the gridiron pattern, of which the outstanding ex- 
amples are the iron and steel towns of Middlesbrough and Barrow-in- 
Furness. It is curious, by the way, that the gridiron plan should have 
gone on so long. It is the simplest and most obvious layout, but there 
are, of course, other patterns—such as the radial pattern of so many 
modern housing estates—and it is odd that these others should not 
have been tried out until within our own time. 

When we study the planned towns of England, we arrive at the first, 
and obvious, conclusion that to make a planned town required the 
absolute ownership of the site by one man or corporation. This imme- 
diately limited the number of towns that could be planned, for most 
English towns have developed from villages, and their sites had been 
partly built on for centuries before they developed into towns. More 
important than that (for medieval village buildings could have been 
swept away as easily as the Romans had swept away the native British 
buildings for their planned towns)—a variety of ownerships and rights 
had grown up that precluded a unified plan even as early as the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. True, these property rights. could have been 
dealt with by a determined planner, but the fact remains that they 
were not. At Bury, for instance, the abbey owned the whole site and 
could lay it out as it pleased. At Salisbury, in the 1220s, the bishop 
of Sarum was able to plan a complete new city on his own meadows 
by the Avon. At New Winchelsea and in North Wales, the king was 
dealing with his own land, as he was also on the abortive site of 
New Town beside Poole Bay. In Birmingham the planned area—all that 
part to the west of Snow Hill station today—was formerly the New 
Hall estate of the Colmore family. Their park was given over as a 
whole for building development, and laid out on the gridiron pattern 
in the middle decades of the eighteenth century. At Barrow-in-Furness 
the site of the new town was owned by the Dukes of Devonshire, one 
of whom was responsible for its planning in the middle decades of the 
nineteenth century. At Middlesbrough in 1829 a syndicate of six 
Quakers bought a site of 500 acres beside the Tees, and created their 
planned town upon the empty farmland, drawing their straight lines 
and making their rectangles without hindrance from any legal or 
physical obstacle. 

But to say that the planned town required a single ownership of 
the site does not go to the root of the matter. Most English towns 

~have grown from Anglo-Saxon villages, but, particularly in the twelfth 

and thirteenth centuries, landowners were founding new towns all over 
England—and indeed all over Europe. In the one county of Devon, 
for example, sixty or so boroughs were created by optimistic land- 
owners, of which one half failed to come to anything. Population was 
increasing, trade and industry growing; it was an expanding economy 
with wonderful new opportunities for making money if one could only 
strike the right spot. 

So landowners, from the king down to relatively small provincial 
lords, founded boroughs right and left, especially where they saw 
merchants and traders already congregating at some convenient spot 
—near the protection of a castle or an abbey, which were considerable 
markets also, at some important river-crossing, and so on. Why, then, 
were only half-a-dozen of these new towns properly laid out on a 
predetermined plan, and the vast majority left to grow haphazard with 
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narrow, irregular, winding streets, odd little lanes everywhere, and all 
the other attributes of the picturesque today? There were two principal 
reasons for this: one was that medieval men had no a priori love 
of symmetry. The planned town is an aberration, not the norm. 
Secondly, the planning of a new town—laying out the lines of streets, 
lanes, markets, churches, and house-plots over a considerable area 
required, after all, the investment of a large amount of capital, and 
a greater degree of economic optimism than most landowners could 
contemplate. The planned town is the product of the big capitalists 
—kings, bishops, abbots, in medieval times, town corporations, dukes 
and Quaker syndicates in modern times. And today, only the state 
can afford to lay out a complete new town. 

Most landlords, even bishops and abbots, made no attempt to lay 
out their new towns. They gave them charters, sometimes supplied 
building materials, offered low rents and other inducements; but they 
were content to let the town grow—if it was to grow—as it liked 
within the prescribed area. And when that area was satisfactorily filled, 
they were prepared to extend the boundaries of the borough by granting 
more land ‘for building, as happened at Scarborough in 1256 or at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1298. To plan a whole town at once was a 
highly risky investment. We know, for example, at Kingston-upon-Hull 
that fewer than half the building plots in the new royal town had been 
taken up by 1320, a generation after the original planning. At New 
Winchelsea many of the thirty-nine squares or chequers into which 
the town-site had been divided in the 1280s were never built upon, 
but remained under grass and can be seen to this day. 

These were all royal foundations. Few other landowners could afford 
to wait a generation for the return of their money, if it was to come 
back at all. It was far safer to start a town off with a charter, a 
market, and a fair, and a few other practical inducements to settlers, 
and then to sit back and hope for the best. Let it grow automatically 
as new groups of traders and merchants directed their steps there and 
decided eventually to settle and build there. No landowner—not even 
the king—could create a new town if people did not want it. It remained 
empty or half-empty despite all the inducements. 


A Problem of Local History 


We do not know why New Town, on Poole Bay, failed so completely 
to come off. It is one of those nice little problems of local history. 
In a general way, I suppose it was still-born because the town of 
Poole lay only four miles across the bay, founded about forty years 
before by William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury, and the new town of 
Edward’s, for all its royal backing and privileges of the City of London, 
could not compete with it. The earl had got in first on this wonderful 
anchorage, and the advantage remained with his town. 

Down in Cornwall, the chief problem was to attract the natives into 
the new towns at all. Like all Celtic people they preferred to live in 
the country. So, though medieval landowners founded nearly forty 
boroughs in the county, few of them ever got going as towns. Most 
were futile experiments. In fact, they became the rotten boroughs of 
later centuries. Even those that succeeded in coming alive were popu- 
lated in. their early days mostly by. foreigners, that is, by non- 
Cornishmen, or they too would have failed. 

There were in fact great risks in starting a new town, or at least 
in investing money in it. One needed considerable capital and a long- 
term view to risk a completely planned town, and preferably also the 
certainty that the demand was there and could not fail—as in New 
Sarum in the thirteenth century or Middlesbrough and Barrow in the 
nineteenth. And so, for these and other reasons, the planned town ‘has 
always been the exception in England, and derives most of its special 
interest from that fact—Third Programme 


Bloek of Ice 


This ace of glass 
swung between iron prongs deposited here 

whose brilliant dissolution leaves us fevered 
asking for time at the eleventh hour 


O head of the head of the world, why do you weep? 
O head of John the Baptist 
torn from the firm and muscular body of faith, 
why do you bleed in the world’s sawdust? 
PATRICK ANDERSON 
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is Left in the Sea Larder? 


By MICHAEL GRAHAM 


N 1949 I went to a conference at 

the United Nations. It was one of 

the events of my life. I hope that it 

was one of the events of the cen- 
tury. I hope that, in future, people will 
say that that conference represented 
‘The Dream of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury’ at its most critical stage; that it 
marked what we call in biology a meta- 
morphosis of the dream, as when a 
crawling insect changes its structure out 
of all recognition—to outward appear- 
ance, that is—and becomes perfect for 
action. Let me tell you why I rate it 
so highly. 

The conference was named The 
United Nations Scientific Conference 
for Conservation and Utilisation of 
Resources —nicknamed UNSCCUR. 
Originally it had been called, in 1909, 
by President Theodore Roosevelt but 
his successor, President Taft, cancelled 
it. Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, the widow of 
the Governor of Pennsylvania of that 
time, stood up and told us so, and up- 
braided the United Nations for not in- 
viting us to discuss how to make the 
resources available, how to overcome 
the human difficulties. : 

The old form of the dream can be 
seen in the name of the conference— 
scientific, conservation, utilisation, re- 
sources: all those words mean some- 
thing utilitarian and materialistic. The 
idea was clearly a kind of stocktaking, and sharing out (oh yes, I grant 
the sharing out) of material assets. This is the dream: of one orderly 
world, in which impersonal, and well-nigh perfect, people direct the 
tangible assets to where they are needed, calling on modern technology 
to utilise them in the most economical way—and naught else is neces- 
sary. You will notice that people are not mentioned at all. There came 
to that conference more than 600 scientists from all over the world, 
bar Russia—and all were men who had studied resources. 

The first conclusion that came from every section was that there 
was precious little of the alleged shortage of resources—only for three 


or four metals, perhaps. And as for the common belief that the world 


population is outstripping the capacity of the land, Colin Clark at the 
conference gave us very encouraging figures. He made out that the 
world might well go short of food—but through the human factor: 
through not making food production a ‘sufficiently attractive life to 
keep people on the land. I must leave it to land experts to deal with 


~ Colin Clark’s evidence in the UNSCCUR volume, but I can say that 


this conclusion is true of the sea—as far as sea food will go. It cannot 
feed the world; but it could do much more than it is doing. 

The note that kept coming into the conference was sounded early on 
by a great man, Dr. Detlev Bronk—Chairman of the United States 
National Research Council: no less. ‘Man’s welfare and survival 
demand appreciation of his biological needs. . . . If we are to shape a 
more satisfying life for men and women, the time has come to create a 
biotechnic civilisation, proclaimed by Lewis Mumford, in which flesh 
and blood will be no less real than concrete and steel and the material 
products of science’. How different that sounds from ‘ conservation’, 
‘utilisation’, ‘resources’. It is the missing piece that can make the 
wealth provided by téchnical advance (and, potentially, it is wealth for- 
merly undreamed of) available to human beings. It is the metamorphosis 
of the twentieth-century dream, from ‘technic’ to ‘ biotechnic’. 

Some people will say, ‘ this is all very well . . .’; but I can assure 


‘the sceptics that all my experience presses the same way, and the 


experience of others in the fish world 
as well. We had Hora from India; 
Bottemanne from the Netherlands East 
Indies; Walford of the United States 
who travels the world over on fisheries; 
Needler and Pritchard from Canada, 
and others: men of widely different 
temperaments, all of them world 
authorities—and we were completely at 
one. I should like to speak a little about 
both our main findings. 

One was about the cultivation of 
fresh- and brackish-water fish-in warm 
climates. Here we all agreed that there 
is room for very great expansion: here, 
there, and everywhere, among the 
millions of villagers in tropical coun- 
tries who are at present protein-starved. 
The greatest skill in the art of cultivat- 
ing fish in ponds is in China, secondly 
in India, and we want to see their 
methods spread around the world. 
And here let. me say that our own 
Colonial Office, advised by that 
extremely active and understanding 
fishery naturalist, C. F. Hickling, had 
been doing just that, within the 
Colonial Empire, for four or five 
years before the conference met. It 
was his idea, in fact, and as an 
Englishman I am proud of that. And, 
from the same pride, I will refer at 
this point to the English initiative in 
the study and conservation of whales, 
about which Dr. Mackintosh spoke in the Home Service last June. 

To come back to pond culture of fish in warm countries—where I 
would remind you that it is almost an impossibility to transport fish in 
a state of freshness to the millions who need it—we claimed that in 
terms of human betterment one could hardly do anything more useful 
than to show people how to get protein when their life was miserable 
for lack of it. But we warned the full conference that success would 
depend on ‘human cunning and tact’ in dealing with all the variety 
of ponds and lagoons and watercourses. Our skill must be no less 
subtle, though more scientific, than the traditional fine discrimination of 
the Chinese masters of the art. ‘We would build on ancient skill, but 
spread by scientific understanding ’. 

‘ But what’, my good sceptic will cry, ‘ what is this? Is that all that 
a world conference of fishery scientists produces? That the Chinese 
of 100 years hence shall get his protein as did the Chinese of 100 
years ago?’ I hope he'll be that lucky. ‘ What about feeding on plankton, 


-what about electric fishing, what about fertilising the sea? Had the 


fishery scientists not heard about them? ’ 

Oh, yes, the fishery scientists had heard about them, all right. And 
about seaweeds, which are a deal more promising. Admittedly, there 
may, in some very favoured situations, be some use for electrocuting fish 
where they are already well concentrated—indeed, if we are to accept 
an article in a Russian boys’ paper, the Russians have found electrocu- 
tion useful in a salmon river. We also think the method possibly 
promising as a research tool, even in sea-water, perfect electrical earth 
as it is. But as a major contribution to world food problems, none of 
those suggestions is worth considering. Plankton consists of small 
creatures, vegetable and animal, many of them microscopic, occurring 
in favoured parts of the oceans in great numbers, and in small numbers 
everywhere. I have cooked and eaten plankton—an amorphous mass, 
with the faintest suspicion of a flavour of shrimp paste. 

Men could live entirely on plankton; these organisms form the basis 
of life in the sea, as, shall we say, grass and earthworms represent the 
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basis of life on land» From the nutritional point of view, a man can 
doubtless live entirely on grass; the only evidence we have is to that 
effect: a man in London who wrote to The Times and said he did so. 
Or consider rats and mice. They are edible. There exist instructions for 
cooking them: a large rat needs twenty minutes’ boiling, a mouse five 
to ten minutes according to size. But we must remember that Frank 
Buckland found that London mice did not taste as good as the ones 
he used to eat at Winchester; but with the rodent reproductive rate, and 
their cleanliness and docility . . . but stop this! I am sure that Sir 
James Scott Watson is not plagued by suggestions to solve our food 
problems by eating grass or mice. It seems that even the dreamer of 
the first half of the twentieth century knows, without knowing that he 
knows them, the operational factors against a grass diet, or a worm 
diet, or rat cultivation, including the human factors—as always, the 
most important; but being a dreamer, thinking only of the technology, 
instead of thinking first of the people, he soon gets lost away from home. 
The proper answer to the three proposals I have mentioned is ‘ Rats! ’ 
and I will not waste your time now with patiently reasoned answers. 


Chart of Under-fished Waters 

You will see how petty those suggestions are, as I describe the 
second main work of the fish section at the conference. We made a map, 
or rather, correctly speaking, a chart because it was of the sea not of 
the land; but all the landsmen there called it a map. I have it here: 
a chart of the world, with seventy per cent., of course, water, but with 
the continents shown. And—this is what startled the conference—as a 
result of the combined knowledge of all of us, we were able to write 
against every continent except Antarctica, and on both sides of every 
continent, at least one major population of good, healthy, edible fish 
that we believed to be under-fished. There are your sea resources for 
you—uncountable millions of good, sound fish, and most of them 
catchable by known methods. 

A world chart full of names of under-fished stocks makes plankton 
skimming or throwing fertilisers into the sea look a little foolish. And 
there is more to come. One of the shaming things I had to do, as an 
English fishery scientist, was to write a name on that chart in our own 
home waters, and what is more I had to write it as close as I possibly 
could (on a chart of the world) to the site of my own house at Lowestoft. 
That was, I thought, a poor sort of thing to have to tell the world—that 
in the presence of the ‘ backward’ nations some of us had got so far 
forward that we were round to the back again. That name was herring. 

Here, I will leave all the other entries on that chart, even the teeming 
redfish of the Atlantic, and the Arctic cod—which is my own present 
subject of research with a team of men of whose achievements we are 
proud—even the uncounted pilchards, which are virtually untouched by 
fishing, all round the world but including those of the English Channel 
near home, and I will speak of the herring stock, its situation, and 

, research on it, in more detail. It will stand for the rest. I am favourably 
placed to talk herring sense, because Dr. W. C. Hodgson, who is pre- 
eminent in this field, is my lifelong colleague and friend. 

_ Thirty-two years ago, when I joined fishery research, the herring 
fishery of East Anglia was as characteristic as its marshes and broads. 
Indeed, countrymen joined in the fishery during the ten weeks of its 
season after harvest was in, as they doubtless did in the Middle Ages 
when St. Benet’s priory paid its royal dues in herrings. I was told that, 
in 1913, no less than 1,600 drifters, English and Scottish, joined in the 
fishery. In that year 7,000,000 hundredweight were landed in England 
and Wales, 4,000,000 in the East Anglian fishery. Now, 7,000,000 
hundredweight is a tidy quantity of food—I have reckoned it out at 
about two-thirds of our present meat supply, which is a lot for one kind 
of fish. Moreover, the herring is usually on sale at about half the price 
of the cheapest kind of white fish; and it is more tasty, it is as good 
as a trout or salmon. I soon learned, after I was married, that a herring 
in some form or another could often take the place of an egg at a meal, 
and is usually cheaper. Even now, when my kipper costs from 3d. to 
33d., an egg costs from 5d. to 6d. And nature has provided that at the 
season when eggs become scarce herrings become abundant, and vice 
versa. Here, then, was a most valuable resource. What has happened 
to it? In 1929, when I used to go to sea in drifters, 1,100 took part 
in the autumn fishing—no new ones, or almost none—and the largest of 
them shot two-and-a-quarter miles of drift-nets. Now, there are between 
300 and 400, each shooting little over a mile of nets, and still these are 
mainly the same drifters. And the men? In place of the 10,000 to man 
1,100 ships there must be less than 4,000 who know the art, and have 
the hardihood and energy and courage to take part in the herring 
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fishery. All too few of these are new men. And a smaller fleet means 
less searching power, less chance of someone finding the herring for 
the fleet to concentrate on. ‘ 

This is a sorry tale to put beside the twentieth-century dream. You 
may naturally ask why this has happened. The herring have not been 
over-fished: by every test that we can apply, this stock is there to be 
taken; it has shown none of the signs of full exploitation, whether in 
former years or now. I do not know why the housewives do‘not demand 
all these herring. Instead, the industry has to keep looking at its 
export market, formerly great but now small. The housewives could 
have many more herring if they wanted them; but, if they all asked for 
as many as my housewife does, they would find that there are not 
enough men to take the 1913 catch. Why not? Among other factors 
fishermen are like other people, in that they want understanding of 
their qualities and appreciation of their sacrifices, which, in thé wonder-. 
ment of the mechanical dream, the young fisherman does not receive. 

The herring problem is a problem of people, at the production end 
as at the consumption’ end, and, for all I know, in the middle of the 
chain as well. Technology comes second. The same is true of the other 
fish resources on our chart. World fish production is estimated at 
20,000,000 tons. As far as the fish go, I am sure that that figure could 
be doubled, yes trebled, or.quadrupled; but even when on our very. 
doorstep it is out of reach, until we cease to give all the honour and ~ 
guerdon to the makers of our magical toys—oh yes, and conjurors’ 
foods: something out of a secret packet, highly decorated. 

Fishery research has never been bamboozled by the caterpillar stage , 
of the twentieth-century dream. Demanded first by fishermen, in their 
papers read to an international conference in 1883, criticised by fisher- 
men at every stage, its scientists have never left their side. The uncer- 
tainties of drift-netting, in which the herring’s action, not the fisher- 
men’s, is the operative cause in capture, have led to forecasting of the 
fishery, annually nineteen times now, so as to steady the market a little, 
by doing what we can to guide the operators on their scale of operation 
—how soon to come, what nets to provide, how much shore equipment’ 
to order. To the same end, the steadying somewhat of the trade, we have 
encouraged other methods of fishing, such as the ring-net, in those 
relatively quiet waters and seasons when it can be used. In this method 
the fisherman takes the herring, instead of capture depending on the 
herring’s whim; and our contribution as scientists has been to develop 
echo-sounding so that a fisherman can know when his sounder is showing 
herring rather than when it is on something he does not want. To make 
up for the limitation of searching power, we have developed a method 
of plotting soundings on herring over a wide area, and can now 
recommend, for the summer fishery when supplies are sometimes below 
even the existing demand, that such surveys should be made. 


Working for a New Era : 
All these things, we are confident, help the existing situation, and 
will bring their full harvest when the metamorphosis of the dream is 
complete. And for most of the resources of the sea, especially for the 
over-fished ones, we have worked for a new era. The over-fishing of 
near-waters stocks of plaice and haddock and hake, the kind that the 
existing market favours, has had the same depressing effect on the 
population of fishermen as the dwindling of the herring fishery has: 
boys, on their profit-sharing system, not going when their fathers and. 
uncles toiled for a pittance. Here, we have demonstrated that there is a 
profit to be obtained for the taking, we have estimated it at fifteen per 
cent. increase in catch per cost, within a year of two of the fishing 
nations joining to take some of the pressure off these stocks—incident- 
ally, if they care to do it that way, taking some of the pressure off the 
fishermen, too—and allowing the fish to grow: to kill the fish as beef 
instead of as veal. And, slowly it is true, we are arriving at this. The 
Overfishing Convention, agreed (on the British initiative I may mention) 
in 1946, should at last be ratified by all parties early next year, and soon. 
afterwards twelve nations will put into force the mesh regulations and 
size limits that form the first essential step in progress towards taking 
that fifteen per cent. This, I would claim, is in keeping with the ‘ dream” 
as it should be and will be. We use our science to learn how to work 
with nature, not against her, and with the best in human nature, so that 
the wealth of twentieth-century technology may become available. Fishery 
problems show neatly how the twentieth-century dream may come true: 
through operational research into ‘ sociology’ to match the advance of 
technology. In this, as in greater matters, we can only-hope to survive if, 
with full understanding, we meet human needs in the pattern of nature. 
—Third Programme 
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The Question of Miracles 


By DOUGLAS SPANNER 


NE of the main points which Professor Baillie made in his 
talk* introducing this series was that the Christian view of 
God’s relation to the universe, as contrasted with the pagan 
view, led to certain fundamental beliefs about nature which 
were essential to the progress of science. Professor Baillie pointed out 
several consequences of the Christian insistence that God is not to be 
identified with the universe but rather that He transcends something 
He has created. The two foundations on which modern science is built 


are, firstly, a belief that there is an order or pattern in nature and one © 


which in principle we are capable of understanding and, secondly, a 
belief that this order is of a kind which can be found out only by 
observation and experiment. 


Law-abiding Nature 
It-is in the light of these beliefs that I want to discuss the question 
_of miracles. I speak as a Christian fully persuaded that miracles have 
- occurred, and I speak at the same time as a scientist, committed to a 
belief in the regularity and intelligibility of nature. To many people 
such an attitude seems untenable. In the first place, their own immediate 
experience from their earliest years has driven home to them the fact 
of nature’s regularity, and that in every connection they can think of. 
They have always found that a lump of iron sinks in water or a kettle 
_ placed on the gas becomes hot. They have never witnessed any 
departure from fixed rules like these. In the second place, they look 
outside their own narrow circle and see the impressive successes of 
the scientific theorising of many other minds—all of it based on the 
assumption that nature always does the same thing in the same circum- 
stances. ‘ How ’, they ask, ‘ could you possibly have any science at all 
unless nature were essentially law-abiding? If miracles could be shown 
to occur, then science might just as well pack up’. ° 

I think that this summarises the feeling of a number of thinking 
people who are not at all hostile to other aspects of Christianity. It is 
to people who are bothered in this way that I want especially to speak, 
because, as a matter of fact, I believe that a scientific attitude, far 
from being incompatible with a belief in miracles, actually helps often 
to make sense of them. I am taking it for granted, of course, that none 
of us wants to evade this problem by dividing our minds up into water- 
tight compartments, keeping a belief in science in one and a belief in 
miracles in ‘another. We can be sure God wants no intellectually dis- 
honest believers. On the other hand, in trying to face the problem 
squarely let me say at once that I am not going to attempt to prove 
to you that miracles have occurred. I do not think such a thing is 
even possible on scientific grounds, as I shall try to show later. All I 
shall try to do is to show that a belief in miracles is not inconsistent 
with a belief in science, but that the two can live together harmoniously 
in the same compartment. 

You may often have heard it said that ‘Science is intolerant of 
miracle’, You may be surprised after what I have just said to know 
that, in a sense, I agree; but before I can enlarge on this we must 
try to get clear what we mean by ‘miracle’. I think, if you asked 
them, that most people would define a miracle something like this: ‘a 
miracle is an event which cannot be harmonised with the observed laws 
of nature’. Asa matter of fact, as applied to the New Testament 
miracles, this definition is quite inadequate—it does not ‘ fit’ them at all. 
But accepting it for the moment I think I can show you what I meant 
just now. You see, if we have a scientific pigeon-hole labelled 
‘miracles’ the question at once arises: how are we to decide what 
should go into it? I think you will see the difficulty. We have absolutely 
no scientific criterion to apply, no yardstick to tell us whether a given 
event can be fitted into the laws of nature or not. Consequently our 
pigeon-hole is useless, and it is no wonder that‘science is intolerant of 
it. At least this much is clear at this point, that so long as our 
knowledge of nature is incomplete it is impossible for us to say of an 
event on scientific grounds ‘ This is a miracle’. But let me give you a 
practical example. 


In biology we are much concerned with the study of micro- 
organisms—the tiny creatures that make our milk go sour in hot 
weather, or the felt-like moulds that give us penicillin. We are all only 
too familiar with the way our ‘left-overs’ breed these things if we 
do not dispose of them in the way we should! Before the days of 
Pasteur it was commonly thought that some of these organisms of decay 
could spring into existence spontaneously from matter without life— 
stale meat or bread, for instance. This belief was widely held even 
among men of science. But Pasteur was sceptical. He devised a brilliant 
series of experiments in which he showed that in every case living 
organisms originated only from other living organisms of the same 
sort. We all accept this nowadays as a fact, but it was missed for long 
because many organisms pass through stages in which they are so 
minute and unobtrusive that they are easily overlooked. 

Suppose for a moment that I were to claim that I had generated living 
organisms in my laboratory from non-living matter. Had I lived in 
the age before Pasteur my claims would not have been regarded as at 
all extraordinary, even in scientific circles, for the simple reason that 
people believed they were constantly observing just that sort of thing. 
At the present day it is different. If I were able to substantiate my 
claim the newspapers might call me a ‘ miracle-worker’. But would 
my fellow-scientists? Of course not. My results would be very 
severely scrutinised and tested, but no matter how deeply they cut 
across what had previously been considered as established law they 
would never be classified as miraculous. They would be attributed to 
some factor hitherto undiscovered, and the hunt for the unknown factor 
would be on. 

You see, it just-is not possible to adducé evidence that could compel 
me as a scientist to say “ At last, an undoubted miracle! * A miracle 
is an unexpected event—unexpected, that is, on the basis of our 
existing formulations of what we call the laws of nature. But when the 
totally unexpected happens—as it has done in the history of science 
more than once—the scientist merely admits ruefully that his formula- 
tions were inaccurate, and séts about trying to reorganise them to 
incorporate the new observation. Even if he is completely stuck he is 
not officially allowed to call it a ‘miracle’—he just calls it an 
‘anomaly’. No amount of evidence can ever compel a scientist to 
decide that he will never be able to ‘make it fit’, and that he must 
therefore put it down in his notebook as outside his province. He can, 
if we wants to, always hold to the faith that some revised and still 
broader statement of scientific law will embrace it. 

I am not suggesting that scientists as human beings always take this 
attitude. I do not always myself by any means. My point is just this, 
that however fitting it may be for me as a Christian to speak of 
‘ miracles’ this particular pigeon-hole is of no use to the scientist—he 
has instead one labelled ‘ anomalies’, of which he makes a good deal of 
use. Science may accept the record of an unusual event, but the religious 
way of looking at it (as a “‘ miracle’) is not appropriate to the purposes 
of science. In the light of all I have just been saying, it is no wonder 
that we cannot even in principle give a scientific proof that miracles 
have occurred. 


‘Scientific Anomalies?’ 

At this point you may feel inclined to interpose. ‘ Surely’, you may 
say, ‘ you’re not suggesting that the way out of my difficulties is to 
regard the New Testament miracles as merely scientific anomalies. Do 
you mean to imply that the feeding of the 5,000 with a few loaves 
and fishes involved no supernatural element?—that it could in principle 
be accounted for by the operation of natural laws if only we knew 
enough? Surely, to take that view would be to rob the New Testament 
miracles of most of their significance? ” 

Before I answer this objection let me say at once that I believe 
emphatically that there is a supernatural element in the miracles of 
Christ. But your objection raises two very important considerations. 
These are, firstly, that on the Christian view of God’s relation to the 
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world it would be reasonable to expect in nature both a general 
uniformity and also that some of the happenings associated with Jesus 
Christ should be scientifically odd; and, secondly, that the really 
important question about His miracles is not ‘ What is their scientific 
status?’ but ‘ What is their significance? What do they mean?’ Let 
me deal with these in turn. 

The Christian view of God’s relation to the world is like this. God 
created nature and controls it. He is not to be identified with nature; 
He transcends it. On the other hand He is not remote from nature, 
watching it from a distance, as it were; He is everywhere active in it. 
Nature’s activities are God’s activities. It is He who makes the earth 
revolve, the flowers grow, and the sun to shine. You may remember how 
Christ Himself taught this, not just as a poetical thought but as a fact 
on which His disciples could count when faced by material necessity. 
But the Christian view goes further. It involves the belief that natural 
events do conform to a plan, that they are orderly—scientific, if you 
like. And this follows from what the Christian believes about God. 
God exercises constant care over His creation; He is a God of order 
and of constancy, not capricious and unpredictable like the pagan 
deities. And so it follows that the great basic scientific assumption 
of the uniformity of nature—an assumption which philosophers, as a 
matter of fact, have found it exceedingly difficult to justify on. any 
other grounds—comes quite naturally to the Christian—it is something 
rooted in the character of God. I am not implying that being a Christian 
provides me with any answers about the ‘ how’ of nature. That it is the 
sphere of science to find out, and it is a question which the New Testa- 
ment writers leave quite alone, since it has no relevance to their purpose. 


No Inconsistency 


I think you will see how this belief about nature bears on the question 
of miracles. The New Testament writers assert that once in the course 
of history God Himself walked this earth as a man in the person of 
Jesus Christ. He came, they assert, on an extraordinary and never-to- 
be-repeated mission, the ultimate object of which was so vividly 
described for us by Jesus Christ Himself in His parable of the Prodigal 
Son. And so the writers are conscious of no inconsistency when they 
ascribe miracles to Him. Miracles were to be expected in the presence 
of the Creator Himself—it would have been surprising had there been 
none. Of course the wind and the waves obeyed Him, of course He 
rose from the dead—it could not have been otherwise. 

Naturally, it takes time really to grasp this view. In this mechanical 
age we are so wedded to phrases like ‘ this can be accounted for by 
the operation of natural laws’ that we quite forget that natural laws 
neither ‘operate’ nor do they ‘account’ for anything. They simply 
“ describe’: The law of gravitation does not make the earth go round 
the sun, nor does it account for it doing so—it simply describes its 
motion and relates it to the way we observe other bodies to move in 
free space. Our difficulties arise because we look upon nature as a rigid 
machine, bound by inexorable laws, with God Himself just sitting by 
and watching its mechanism in action. In that case, of course, a miracle 
would imply that God had suddenly intervened and ‘forced’ the 
machinery, and then retired and left it to go its natural way again. 
But as I have tried to show, the Christian view of God’s relation to 
the world is very different from this. Nature’s activity is the activity of 
a person, not of a machine. Its regularity springs from the reliability 
of God, not from the fool-proofness of its mechanism, 

What I have been trying to make clear is, in:a nutshell, that for 
me, as a Christian, the assumption that natural events can be described 
by general laws, and are not just capricious, rests on the same belief 
about the character of God that makes sense of the occasional miracle. 

I said that there were two points I wanted to discuss. The first was 
that on the Christian view of God’s relation to nature I should expect 
some of the incidents in the life of Jesus Christ to be scientifically odd. 
The second point concerns the significance of these incidents. Ifyou 
listened to the second talk* in this series you will remember Dr. Boyd’s 
illustration of the neon sign, and of the two problems it poses us: ‘ How 
does it work? ’ and ‘ What does it mean? ’ or ‘ What is its significance? ” 
I think this illustration is particularly to my point. The man who puts 
up a neon sign is not at all concerned that passers-by should ask ‘ What 
is happening inside that tube?’ He is concerned that they should 
enquire ‘What does that sign indicate?’ Just the same is true of the 
New Testament. Its writers regard the miracles they recount as neon 
signs, if you like. You miss their point entirely if you get no further than 
asking, for example, ‘How did Jesus Christ still the wind and the 


> waves?’ The miracles they describe were chosen to arrest the attention— 
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like a neon tube. They were not meant to prove the deity of Christ, for 
proof does not come that way. They were recounted to make us stop and 
think and consider again. Sometimes it seems that it is the unique and 
absolute power of Christ over nature that is foremost in the writers’ 
minds; at other times they seem to stress rather some quality of His 
character which made the miraculous almost a by-product of His life, 
as when compassion or sympathetic understanding led Him to feed 
the multitudes or raise a lonely widow’s son. But, in all cases, we miss 
the point if we do not ‘read the sign’, if we boggle at its seeming 
incredibility and get no further. ; 

Perhaps you see now why I said that.a scientific definition of New 
Testament miracles is bound to be unworkable. The whole idea of the 
miraculous belongs to another complementary way of looking at things. 
Now let me suggest what I think is a more adequate definition of 
miracles in this sense, and then indicate how it can come about that 
we arrive at a thoughtful conviction of their reality. A miracle must 
be defined in terms of an event in the physical world which has a 
spiritual significance of a particular sort. Perhaps we might put it 
like this: ‘a miracle is a physical event which comes to those present 
with the force of a special revelation of God’. You will see where this 
puts the emphasis, and how it introduces us at once to the real 
core of the matter—the question of a relationship between 
persons, one of whom is God. Let me try to make this clearer 
by an illustration. 5 

Imagine I have in front of me an original mathematical paper. As 
I study it and follow the way mathematical conceptions are introduced, 
and how cause and effect follow each other in a world of symbols 
I gain an insight into the author’s mind. It reveals him to me. I gather 


to my own so that I can, in principle at least, understand him, though 
needless to say, I have to follow at a respectful distance. But how sur- 
prised you would be if on completing his paper I were to exclaim: ‘I 
now know that man completely, just as well as if I’d met him’. You 
would immediately point out that there are other sides to his personality 
that cannot be communicated via the medium of mathematics. Of course 
you would be right. If I want to know the author fully I must seek 
his friendship. I must see him in his home, among his family, and 
chat with him over his fireside. I shall then get quite another picture 
of his personality, different in kind from the one I got through his 
mathematics. His scientific work gives me one revelation of his nature, 
his friendship another, and the two are not contradictory, but com- 
plementary. I think, too, that you would agree that the qualities he 
reveals to me in friendship are the ones that act as the mainspring for 
his scientific work—they constitute what wé rather loosely call his 
character, which reveals itself only partially in any one of his activities. 


ow 
God’s Complete Revelation 


Now Christians see the natural world as a revelation of God. It is, 
if you like, God’s scientific work. But it is not a complete revelation 
of Him. In fact it reveals, shall we say, only the outside of God’s 
personality. There is another, an inner and a deeper revelation for us 
to receive, and that we find in the life and character of Jesus Christ. 
This revelation is essentially supernatural, and as in the case of my 
illustration it can be communicated only through the medium of a 
personal friendship. We saw that the New Testament writers never 
appeal to particular features of the natural phenomena to prove that 
Christ was supernatural. They have a much more vital approach than 
that. They confront people with the personal character of Jesus as 
shown in His actions, His teaching, and above all His death and 
resurrection, and they seek to carry conviction not at the scientific 
level, but at the level of moral judgment and personal faith. They 
declare that Jesus is still alive and seeking response from individual men 
and women. They emphasise that to those who respond to Him—who 
“come to Him’ is one of their phrases—He communicates Himself in 
the closest and most satisfying of all friendships. And I think that that 
reaches to the heart of the matter. For personal acquaintance with 
Jesus Christ not only resolves the intellectual difficulty ‘Can miracles 
happen?’ It brings actual experience of the miraculous into the very 
centre of our lives, and it does so in a way that lights them up with 
a richness of meaning and purpose we never before dreamt possible. 

—Home Service 


The Church Quarterly Review for July-September, price 6s., contains some 
personal reminiscences of Mr. Gladstone by Dr. Clement. Webb, who met 
Gladstone at All Souls in 1890. Some new features are also included in 
this enlarged number. 
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that he has intellectual power and that his mind works in a similar way © 
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The Rise of Islam 


STEVEN RUNCIMAN gives the second talk in a series of seven 


F all the great movements that have altered history none has 
burst on the world with such sudden and startling success- as 
Islam. The Prophet Mohammed was born about the year 
A.D. 570, in a town on the fringe of the civilised world and in 
a family on the fringe of its ruling class. He was already middle aged 
when he began to preach his faith. The hegira, his flight from Mecca 
to Medina, the episode at which Moslem history starts, took place in 


A.D. 622. When he died, ten years later, he was lord of Arabia, and his: 


armies were ready to cross its frontiers. Syria and Persia were in Moslem 
hands by 640, Egypt by 650; and by 700 the Moslem empire stretched 
from the Atlantic to the Indus. This first impetus was checked a few 
decades later, in France and before the walls of Constantinople. But 
Islam was not yet a spent force. It was later to extend its dominion far 


eastward into Turkestan and Indonesia, and deep into Africa, and into 


the heart of Europe. 


A Two-fold Genius 

Oriental history always has something of a fairy-story quality which 
is apt to blind us to the underlying sequence of cause and effect. The 
extraordinary spread of early Islam seems at first sight miraculous, as 
though Allah had indeed intervened in favour of his faithful. Certainly 
the personality of the Prophet had much to do with it. Mohammed was 
one of those men of genius whose emergence follows no scientific law. 
And his genius was two-fold. Not only did he believe in himself with 
such intense sincerity that it carried conviction; but he was also a very 
acute practical politician. The law and government that he’ evolved for 
his followers showed a thorough understanding of what they wanted. 
He was amongst those rare teachers whose teaching is not above the 
heads of their pupils. 

But while the Prophet’s personal qualities may largely explain his 
triumph in Arabia, they do not entirely explain the easy conquest by 
his successors of half the civilised world. All that he himself knew of 
the lands beyond Arabia was derived from one or two visits to Syria 
as a merchant in his youth and some contact with Jewish and Christian 
colonists in Arabian cities. If he understood the needs of the outside 
world, it was an unconscious understanding. Nor is a. sufficient explana- 
tion to be found in the fanaticism which he inspired in his followers, 
nor in the remarkable gifts of the early Moslem leaders, such as the 
Caliph Omar, or Amr, the conqueror of Egypt. All the fanaticism and 
statesmanship would have been in vain if half the civilised world had 
not been ready for just such a conquest. Its causes go further back 
into history. 

The Roman Empire was the most splendid attempt at a world-state 


- that history has known; but it was far from flawless. It was a haphazard 


collection of provinces on many different levels of culture with many 
different types of social and economic life. The eastern provinces, Syria 
and Egypt in particular, had never been properly assimilated. Since the 
days of Alexander the Great they had acquired a superficial Hellenism. 
In the great cities founded by the Macedonians, such as Alexandria or 
Antioch, administration and business were conducted in Greek, but in 
the countryside older languages and older ways of life endured. The 
Jewish Wars and the career of Queen Zenobia are different examples of 
the latent nationalism. Roman rule was superimposed on the already 
superficial Hellenism. It provided certain assets—a great military 
machine to guard the frontiers and an admirable code of law. But its 
provincial administration was often inefficient, often corrupt, and always 
very expensive. The economic advantage of belonging to a world-state 
was never properly realised. To the ordinary provincial, Roman rule 
meant the presence of a greedy tax-collector who took your money to 
pay for the court of an emperor that you never saw and for an army 
that you saw too often. 

As time went on the economic position worsened. Reforms tightened 
up the administration but made it no cheaper and no more popular. 
Egypt and Syria had been amongst the richest provinces, and there- 
fore suffered badly from the tax-collector. The loss of the Western 
Empire to the barbarians meant the loss of markets for their merchants 


and manufacturers. The newly established capital at Constantinople 
drew away much of the Far Eastern trade to a route that by-passed 
them. Persian wars lasting throughout the sixth century upset all the 
Middle Eastern trade. The Emperor Justinian’s attempt to reconquer 
the west was costly and futile. The Syrian and Egyptian felt that he 
was paying from his dwindling resources to support a government that 
neglected his interests. 

They had other grievances, too. It is hard for us to realise how deeply 
men and women of the time felt about religion. The Near East has 
always been a home of religion, and Hellenism had added a taste for 
philosophical speculation. The Hellenistic kings and Roman emperors 
knew this and tried to break down local prejudices by incorporating 
local gods into the Greco-Roman pantheon. They even tried to bring 
about spiritual unity by making gods of themselves. It did not work 
very well. Too many emperors met deaths of a sort hardly suitable for 
gods; and so artificial a religion cannot have much appeal. The old gods 
were dying, and men sought a new faith. 

The faith that emerged triumphant was Christianity, but its triumph 
came slowly. Three centuries passed between the death of Christ and 
the conversion of Constantine. Since Saint Paul’s day the Church had 
congregations all over the Roman world and beyond. But it was disliked 
by the authorities and occasionally persecuted. It could not therefore 
insist on ecclesiastical discipline nor on uniformity of doctrine. There 
were, inevitably, local divergencies. You could hardly call them heresies 
as orthodoxy was not yet fully defined. But when once the state adopted 
Christianity in order to find some spiritual unity, then it demanded a 
uniform religion. Otherwise its adoption was pointless. There followed 
a long and bitter series of attempts to define the true faith, in Church 
Councils where leading churchmen came literally to blows in their 
desire to reach agreement. 

They failed partly because there were districts which genuinely kept 
particular religious tastes and sentiments, and partly because the districts 
that resented the central government saw in heresy a chance to express 
their dislike. It became the symbol of separatism and nationalism. By 


the end of the fifth century most Syrians and Egyptians passioaately 


rejected the Emperor’s creed} and were therefore ready to reject his 
civil authority. The two great heresies that they preferred, the Nestorian 
and the Monophysite, each in a different way simplified the creed and 
the ritual. The Semites have always tended to like their religion austere 
and uncomplicated; and the inhabitants of Syria and Egypt—particu- 
larly Syria—were becoming increasingly Semitic. Since the dawn of 
history there had been a steady infiltration from the Arabian desert into 
the lands of the Fertile Crescent. During the last centuries B.c. this had 
been on such-a scale as to replace all the popular spoken languages of 
Syria by an Arabian tongue that we call Aramaic (the language spoken 
by Our Lord). More recently, not long before Mohammed’s time, the 
desiccation of southern Arabia had started a northward pressure of 
population. Many Arab tribes, such as the Banu Ghassan, had settled 
on the Roman frontier and adopted Christianity. Trade produced 
a further exchange of population. Arab merchants, travelling along the 
Spice Road from the Hadramaut through Mecca, came to Palestine and 
Damascus, while Christian and Jewish missionaries and traders moved 
into Arabia and made converts as far south as the Yemen. There was 
no clear racial or cultural line to be drawn between the desert and the . 
sown. 


‘Persia Rivals the Empire 


A similar movement affected the Sassanid kingdom of Persia, which 
stretched from Mesopotamia to Afghanistan. Persia was a great and 
wealthy military power, with a looser, more ‘ feudal’ government than 
the Empire but with enormous prestige surrounding the person of the 
King. The state religion was Zoroastrianism, a religion without much 
popular appeal; but the kingdom contained many Nestorian Christians, 
especially in Iraq. There, too, there had been incessant infiltration from 
the desert. Iraq was almost entirely Semitic; and some border tribes 
had become Zoroastrian. Persia and the Empire had long been rivals. 
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NEWS DIARY 


September 10-16 


Wednesday, September 10 


Shipbuilding and engineering umions 
decide to ban pigce-work and overtime 


Assemb'y of European Coal and Steel 
Community meet for first time 


Committee set up to consider national policy 
for use of fuel and power publishes report 


Thursday, September 11 


General eguib receives British and 


American Ambassadors in Cairo 


Russian authorities in Berlin lift recent 
restrictions on use by western military 
police of road linking city with control 
post 


Price of six rationed foods to be raised from 
October 5 


Friday, September 12 


Senator Taft promises to help General 
Eisenhower in the U.S. presidential 
election campaign : 


Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, 
in a speech in Melbourne _ stresses 
Australia’s need of capital 


The Liberal Party commemorates the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Asquith with a 
service in Westminster Abbey 


Saturday, September 13 


U.N. aircraft bomb the Suiho power plant 
on the Yalu River, the frontier between 
Korea and Manchuria 


Assembly of European Coal and Steel 
Community in Strasbourg votes in favour 
of drafting a constitution for European 
political authority 


Sunday, September 14 


The first stage of exercise ‘ Mainbrace’, 
which is being held by the -N.A.T.O. 
powers, takes place between Scotland and 
Norway 


Dr. Moussadeq sees the Shah of Persia 


Monday, September 15 


Mr. Eden addresses Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe in Strasbourg 


New, Ang'o-American film agreement con- 
cluded in Washington 


Tuesday, September 16 


Dr. Moussadeq announces terms for settle- 
ment of oil dispute and threatens to 
break off diplomatic re'ations with 
Britain if they are not accepted. 

Exercise ‘Hold Fast’ 
Germany 


opens. in western 


Council of Europe discusses Mr. 
speech 


Eden’s 


China agrees to let Soviet troops remain in 
Port Arthur until both countries make 
, peace with Japan. 


Aircraft taking part in the Battle of Britain fly-past on September 15 
watched by crowds from the foot of Nelson’s Column, Trafalgar Square. 
The fly-past, which included a force of 187 jet fighters and bombers, was 
led by a Hurricane fighter flown by a Battle of Britain-pilot. Throughout the 
week there are displays of Royal Air Force aircraft in. London, and on 
Saturday nearly eighty R.A.F. stations all over the country will be open 

to visitors ’ 


The Very Reverend F. A. Iremonger, Dean of Lichfield, who -died on 
September 15, aged seventy-four. Dr. Iremonger had been Dean since 1939. 
For six years before that he was Director of Religious Broadcasting at the 
B.B.C. (this photograph of him broadcasting was taken during his term of 
office). In 1948 he published a biography of the late Archbishop ' of 
Canterbury, Dr. William Temple. In his younger days he was active in the 
“Life and Liberty Movement’ for church reform and from 1923 to 1927 
edited the Guardian 


Right: Work by modern craftsmen on view at an exhibition, organised by 
the Arts Council, of British Pottery and Textiles, 1920-1952 at the New 
} Burlington Galleries, London 
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A photograph taken in the Firth of 
“ Mainbrace’ prepared to leave on th 
80, 


‘Heian Maru’, the first Fapanese 1 
photographed on arrival at West Indi: 
headed by Mr. Kojiro Abe, is attendin 

being held in Bu 
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th at sunset on September 13 as ships taking part in the big combined naval exercise 
st phase of the manoeuvres. 160 ships of the North Atlantic Treaty countries and over 
men are taking part. The exercise ends on September 25 


On September 11 the former Italian colony of Eritrea was federated 

with Ethiopia. Emperor Haiie Selassie is seen reading the proclamation 

from the -balcony of his palace in Addis Abbaba. The British 

administration, which has been governing the territory for more thon 

ten years, handed over to the Federal and Eritrean governments on 
September 15 


: Work is now nearly finished on the renovation 
hant ship to dock in London since 1939, of the crypt chapel of St. Mary Undercroft at the 
cks on September 12. A Japanese delegation, ~ Palace of Westminster. The photograph shows 
1e international conference on cotton which is one of the restored stained glass windows which 
i, Derbyshire, this week were shattered during the war 


po 


Visitors arriving in Lynmouth on Saturday when the village was opened 
for the first time since the flood of August 8 


Left: The Funior Lawn Tennis Championships at Wimbledon: 
W. A. Knight of Northampton, who won the Boys’ Singles after 
beating the holder, R. Wilson, of Finchley, on September 12 
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When their final and most bitter war broke out in 610, the Persians 
were at first victorious. They overran Syria and sacked Antioch and 
Jerusalem. They occupied Egypt and then reached the suburbs of 
Constantinople. After an appalling struggle the Emperor Heraclius 
drove them back at last, and in 629 dictated a peace at the gates of the 
Persian capital. It was an empty victory. Both sides were exhausted; 
and the Emperor had seen with what little enthusiasm the Syrians 
and Egyptians had fought to preserve his rule, even though the Peas 
were the enemies of all Christians and savagely destructive. 

The Moslem invasions began before either the Empire or cae 
had time to recover. The Persian kingdom had been disorganised by 
its defeat and was in no state to put up a long resistance. Two victories, 
one in the Mesopotamian plain and one on the Iranian plateau, gave 
the whole Sassanid dominions to the Moslems. The Roman Empire 
managed to survive the shock, but it survived shorn of many provinces. 
The Persian war had used up its men and its money; and there was 
throughout the Empire that feeling of apathy that so often follows a 
long and anxious:war. After one disastrous battle on the river Yarmuk 
the Emperor abandoned Palestine and Syria. Only a few cities that 
were strongholds of orthodoxy, such as Caesarea and Jerusalem, 
attempted to defend themselves. Egypt, except for the metropolis of 
Alexandria, fell with even more surprising ease; and Alexandria was 
not preserved for long. Asia Minor, it is true, was saved for Christen- 
dom for another four or five centuries; but all northern Africa soon 
followed the fate of Egypt. 

It was mainly the weakness of the Empire and of Persia that 
enabled the Moslems to occupy so many provinces so easily. But once 
they were there they were difficult to dislodge, because their rule was 
found to be preferable to that of the previous rulers; and that in its 
turn helped on further conquests. The Egyptian, for instance, when he 
heard what they were doing in Syria, was ready to accept them in 
Egypt. The advantages that the conquerors brought were, first, a much 
lower taxation. The government set up by the Caliphs of Islam was less 
intricate than that of the Emperors and much less costly. Even though 
non-Moslems paid, a special capitation-tax, they were far better off 
than before; and most of the money raised through taxation was spent 
nearer to their homes, especially after the Caliphs established their 
capital at Damascus. Secondly, while the Emperor had tried to drive 
all Christians into the narrow orthodox fold, Islam made no distinction 
between the various Christian churches. Nor was there at first any 
attempt to force conversion to the new faith. Only pure Arabs, such as 
the Banu Ghassan, were obliged to become Moslem. Otherwise, Jews, 
Christians, and Zoroastrians ‘were to stay as they were. They were not 
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to bear arms; but it is no hardship to be excused military service. 
Thirdly, Islam brought no great cultural break. Civilisation under the 
Ommayads was a continuation of Hellenistic civilisation. Its art was 
the culmination of Syrian-Hellenistic art. The artisans were Christians 
brought up in the Byzantine tradition. The civil servants usually spoke 
Greek, and the Caliph’s state accounts were kept in Greek for nearly 
a century. Islam was not very far from Christianity. 

Mohammed had been influenced by Judaism and by Monophysite 
Christianity; and to contemporaries his teaching seemed just a very 
extreme form of Christian heresy. Its austerity and simplicity made it 
acceptable to Semitic Christians; and soon, in spite of the authorities, 
there was a drift towards conversion. The Moslems were, after all, 
the ruling class, and their creed was not so hard to swallow. At the. 
same time, more and more Arabs arrived from the desert; many 
Moslems married Christian wives and their children were Moslem. 
But Moslem numbers increased very gradually. One of the 
remarkable aspects of the spread of Islam is that though it spread 
widely it did not at first spread deeply. We should remember that 
Palestine was mainly Christian till the days of Saladin, that 
Upper Egypt was mainly Christian till the days of Mehemet Ali, 
and that Lebaron is mainly Christian today. It was chiefly the 
fanaticism of the Crusades that turned Islam into an intolerant 
religion preaching conversion or death. 

The Hellenistic element, it is true, began to fade when the Caliphs 
moved from Damascus to Baghdad, into the Persian sphere. There the 
pattern had been different. Iraq easily accepted Islam, though Nestor- 
ianism lingered on for many centuries. In Iran Zoroastrianism declined ~ 
rapidly; but the Persians tinged their form of Islam with their own 


~ characteristics. The Moslem conquest did not create a cultural revolu- 


tion in Persia any more than in Syria. The Abbasid caliphs of Baghdad 
were the cultural successors of the Sassanid kings of Ctesiphon. Later 
Arab civilisation was mainly a synthesis of Greco-Roman and Persian 
traditions. The break in Moslem cultural history came later, with the 
Turkish and Mongol invasions. 

All the same, though we may minimise the revolutionary results of 
the coming of Islam and though we may find reasons in the past for 
its sudden political success, yet the story cannot lose its dramatic, 
its almost miraculous appeal. The inspiration of the Prophet and the 
courage, the wisdom, and the devotion of his followers cannot be 
crudely explained away. The Moslem may well be proud when he 
thinks on the history of those times; for it seems to show that his Faith 
was blessed by Providence; it seems to prove that there is no God but 
Allah, and Mohammed is his Prophet.—Third Programme 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting: subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Science and Faith 

Sir,—After reading the letter of Mrs. Joan M. 
Winter, it seems regr2t‘able that the writer had 
not first read and reflected upon Doctrine in the 
Church of England, published by the S.P.C.K., 
and surely relevait in any comment upon ‘the 
religion of our country’ 

The Commission which issued the report after 
twelve years’ work was not a ked to define what 
is the doctrine of the Church of England but it 
did survey the doctrines held by different groups the 
and individuals within the Church of Eng’and. 
I will quote but one sentence from the Report 
(page 32) upon which the members of the Com- 
mission found th-mse'ves in agreement: ‘ The 
authority ascribed to the Bible must not be 
interpreted as prejudging the conclusions of 
historical, critical. and sci-ntific investigation in 

-any field, not excluding that of the Biblical 
documents themselves ’-—Yours, etfc., 

Harrow Horace E. STEWART 


Hook Norton 


completely 


cept of ‘ matter’ 
tions of science; 
‘ velocity ” 


concept. 


as scientist. 


Sir,—Mrs. Joan M. Winter:cannot be allowed 
to get away with such a statement a3: ‘ Surely 
the visions of the mystic are usually explained as 
the expressions of an abnormal or unbalanced 


as philosophy. 


that 


mind ’. Were the minds of St. John or St. Paul, 
of Julian of Norwich or Meister Eckhart, or 
Jacob Boehme, or George Fox, or of Angelus 
Silesuis (to name but a few of the great mystical 

’ writers) abnormal or unbalanced? They do not 
appear to me to be so.—Yours, etc., 


Sir,—Mr. E. G. H. Crouch’s assertion, in his 
letter in THE LISTENER of September 4, that 
scientific viewpoint is the 
materialistic one, ignores the fact that the con* 
does not appear in the equa- 
such notions as 
and so on are used, but never 
‘matter’, which is primarily a philosophical 
So that when the scientist claims to 
be a materialist he speaks as philosopher, not 
And when the writer asserts that 
“the only faith that science has is in the idea 
that the world is explainable by laws abstracted 
by observation and experiment ’ 
properly mean that this ‘idea’ appeals to him 
But when the writer then proceeds to claim 
“this article of faith’ is 


abstracted by observation’ he evinces a certain 
haziness about the real function of ‘ scientific 
laws’, which can only afford a short-hand sum- 
mary of the behaviour of certain categories of 
events. 2 

Does Mr. E. G. H, Crouch seriously suppose 
that what he can abstract “by observation and 
experiment’ from his experience has a type 
validity not to be accorded to the facts John 
Baillie derives from his own experience? 
Yours, ete., 

H. D. GrRiFFITH 


R. W. INNOCENT 


Bremen, Germany 


Sir—Mr. H. W. Pritchett considers the 
question why one does scientific research, or even 
why one thinks at all, in terms of conative 
energy. 

I would claim that the brain is an automatic 
machine and has no choice but to analyse and 
correlate the information it is receiving. It may 
be objected that a scientist would find it easier 
to think about simple things rather than abstruse 
ones, but he will choose to think about the latter 
because it gives him more pleasure. 

I am aware that the terms ‘choose’ and 
‘pleasure’ should be defined and explained pre- 


“mass ’, 


he can only 


itself ‘a law 


iv 
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cisely to make these remarks complete, and that 
a fuller analysis of thé mechanistic concept of 
the brain would not be inappropriate, but the 
relevant points have been made. 

Yours, etc., 


Harwell E. G. H. Croucu 


Are There Eternal Truths? 


Sir,—Mr. Herdan raises an important point 
when he says Eddington’s view (that the mathe- 
matically expressed laws of physics are subjec- 
tive) is ‘common knowledge since Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason—provided his con- 
clusions are accepted ’; but what happens if they 
are not? It is of course true that Descartes’ ‘I 
think, therefore I am’ does lead one inescapably 
to Kant’s conclusions, including his eternally 
inscrutable noumena. But was _ Descartes’ 
assumption (admittedly the foundation of 
modern scientific philosophy) itself philosophi- 
cally sound? Did Kant present an inescapable 
conclusion or a reductio ad absurdum? There is 
quite a body of responsible opinion that takes 
the latter view (e.g., W. A. Sinclair’s recently 
published Conditions of Knowing). Descartes 
seems to have made the mistake of endowing 
man with something deriving from the medieval 
conception of the Angelic intellect, which was 
assumed to comprehend everything instantane- 
ously and perfectly without material intervention, 
and therefore to be incapable of development. 
If he did, he made a dangerous error for which 
we are now paying. Indeed, his assumption 
implies that what does not think is not (I 
wonder what he would have made of Kant’s 


~noumena). 


There was a young man who said, ‘ God, 
‘It surely to you must seem odd 
5 That a tree as a tree 
simply ceases to be 
When there’s no one about in the Quad’. 
It may be that we must return to the theory 
of. knowledge current before Descartes, or some- 


thing like it—e.g., to that of St. Thomas Aquinas. ” 


Descartes certainly seems to have had a deplor- 
able effect on education by accidentally enabling 
people to suppose one can store knowledge in 
books on a shelf, transfer it directly from the 
-books to human minds, and test by academic 
examinations whether it has really perched or 
not. This assumption has been convenient for 
administrators but bad for the human race. The 
great Professor McTaggart, in a course of lec- 
tures for scientists, which I attended at Cam- 
bridge, always maintained scornfully that science 
has nothing to do with philosophy. I am begin- 
ning to understand what he meant. I suspect that 
both Eddington and Sir Edmund Whittaker 
rejected Descartes, and something in Sir 
Edmund’s attitude suggested that he may be in 
sympathy with a pre-Cartesian outlook, perhaps 
that of Roger Bacon. If so, could he give us a 
brief hint how we can learn to do our science 
without Descartes and Kant, and so perhaps get 
our moral control to catch up with our technical 
power again, and so save ourselves just in time? 
And how can we rescue education from Descartes 
without abandoning it to something worse? 
Yours, etc., 


Dartington H. W. HECKSTALL-SMITH 


Two Communist Capitals 

Sir,—There are many similarities, as Mr. 
Toulmin implies, between Nazi Germany and 
the Soviet Union; but there are important differ- 
ences too. I have never been in Nazi.Germany, 
but I imagine the situation to have been rather 
like that in present-day Czechoslovakia, which 
struck meas being a most unhappy country, 
a tragic casualty of the cold war. But there is 
a world of difference between the atmosphere 
in Prague and that in Moscow. 

In answer to Mr. Toulmin’s question, I was 
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invited into a Russian home, though I agree that 
this is not a usual experience for foreign visitors. 
One of the reasons may be the housing condi- 
tions in Moscow. My host and his wife lived 
in a room of eleven square metres, and shared 
bathroom and kitchen accommodation with two 
other families;) whereas our hotel was a thing 
of sumptuous magnificence. 

We all like to believe that we think of the 
people in communist countries as human 
beings, but none of us is immune from thinking 
in terms of the stereotypes we form through 
reading the press and through hearing such 
phrases as: ‘ totalitarianism stifles individuality ’. 
This is why so many visitors to Russia express 
surprise at finding life so ‘normal’. To be 
among Russians and learn of their hopes and 
fears, their delights and disappointments, is 


‘illuminating in a way which even a strong 


imagination cannot equal. 

It is a small point, but in his interesting letter 
Mr. Ionescu says that my sight of a snapshot 
of a Russian boy was a revelation to me ‘ about 
the Russian people’s peaceful intentions’. Had 
this been true I should, of course, have been 
guilty of a non sequitur.—yY ours, etc., 

Whickham W. GricoR MCCLELLAND 


Nature and the National Parks 

Sir,—I am indeed sorry if my broadcast gave 
the impression that I am ignorant of the posi- 
tion of those who, like Mr: Lennard, want to 
keep the National Parks as places of beauty. I 
refuse to call them opponents, because we want 
the same thing, but too often they go the wrong 
way to get it. Generalisations, such as, ‘ afforesta- 
tion would necessarily injure the beauty of the 
Lake District’ and ‘all beaches are hideous’ do 
no good to the cause, because in the opinion 
of men of sober judgment they are untrue, and 
it is legislators and civil servants and, in the 
last resort, the general public, most of whom are 
not interested in National Parks, who have 
to be convinced if a particular attack on beauty 
is to be prevented. The practical problem is to 
decide how much afforestation and water, and 
what and where, we are to have in the moun- 
tains, and each scheme must be considered 
individually. It is significant that generally when 
a new lake or forest is proposed there is an out- 
cry from the amenity societies which is often 
national in scope, but when the Forestry Com- 
mission proposes to destroy some of our most 
interesting and beautiful oak-woods (as it has 
done in Scotland and is now doing in Wales) 
it is only the scientists who complain. Cannot 
the worshippers of beauty develop a better sense 
of proportion? 

I am not going to answer Mr. Lennard’s 
letter point by point, but those who care to 
compare it with my talk as printed in THE 
LISTENER of August 21, will find that of the 
four specific statements that he attributes to me 
I made only one.—Yours, etc., 

Stourbridge BRUNSDON YAPP 


Decorative Arts under Queen Victoria 

Sir,—On reading Mr. Peter Floud’s talk ‘ The 
Decorative Arts under Queen Victoria’ (THE 
LISTENER, September 11), I was reminded of an 
article I had read in an old book, called The 
Technical Educator, on the principles of design 
as applied to the work of the silversmith. To see 
the design of a teapot treated from a purely 
functional standpoint in 1880 and the result so 
simple and attractive by modern standards 
struck me as so unusual that I acquired the book 
some years ago. On turning up the article I was 
gratified to find it written by Christopher 
Dresser, about whom Mr. Floud writes at some 
length. 

There were, however, in the same volume 
other articles by Dresser on other aspects of 
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design as applied to stained glass and wall papers 
which were, unfortunately, illustrated by Dr. 
Dresser’s own idea of ‘ graceful pattern’. These 
hard, meaningless shapes, so typical of the period 
and which have lingered on in the odd corners 
of old-fashioned cigarette packets, could well 
pass into oblivion. Nevertheless, in this same 
old book, there are illustrated articles on ‘ English 
Carriage Building’, by an anonymous ‘ London 
coachbuilder’, who cuts the cackle and comes 
to the carriages with some very graceful designs 
and with no urge to smother everything under 
surface decoration displayed by the interior 
decorators of the period.—Yours, etc., 
Pinner IAN LYON 


Paul Tillich 


Sir;—To call Tillich’s theology impressionistic 
rather than systematic may have been, perhaps, 
a little sweeping, but I am not convinced by 
Mr. Morris that it was absurd. The theology 
may be systematic according to Tillich’s own 
definition but the point at issue is the adequacy 
of that definition. After all, it is not only 
Barthians who believe that the Bible is the 
decisive place ‘where God speaks to man as 
man’ and a system, even of ‘ apologetic theo- 
logy’, which does not make clear the relation 
between the questions of modern man and those 
posed by God for man in Scripture lays itself 
wide open to a charge of incompleteness. 

As.a reader of The Protestant Era, I am pre- 
pared to argue that °Tillich’s. admittedly 
illuminating treatment of a few Biblical con- 
cepts in that work serves to confirm rather than 
to refute my claim. He shows a surprising 
indifference for a theologian with a systematic 
interest to important aspects of the Bib’e, those 
dealing with sacrifice, atonement, and recon- 
ciliation with God, for example, which do not 
happen to answer his own ‘ questions’. 

Yours, etc., 


Oxted DANIEL JENKINS ® 


‘The Language of Shakespeare’s Plays’ 

Sir,—I agree with Dr. B. Ifor Evans that the 
conceits in the MHubert-Arthur scene are 
deplorable; but I doubt whether W. P. Ker, 
whom we both admire, was referring, in the 
passage Dr. Evans quotes, to the speech I 
criticised as ‘rather flat’. If this speech is ‘ the 
passionate, despairing cry’ Hubert could not 
resist, it is odd that he should go on resisting 
for more than sixty lines of dialogue. Surely 
Ker must have been referring to the later cry, 
“O, spare mine eyes! ” 

I would certainly distinguish between the 
artificial language of some of Arthur’s speeches 
and the ‘ elaborate but satisfying language of the 
tragedies’; but it seems to me that even in plays 
earlier than ‘King John’ some of the most 
dramatic speeches are also the most rhetorical. 
Romeo’s last speech, for example, contains plenty 
of ‘ conceited’ rhetoric, but it is also fine poetry. 
I do not believe it is fortuitous that during the 
greatest period of English poetry and drama the 
poets were trained in rhetoric, though by the 
end of the nineteenth century a French poet was 
quite justified in wishing to wring Rhetoric’s 
neck.—Yours, etc., 

YOUR REVIEWER 


Recipes from Denmark 

Sir,—In her talk on recipes from Denmark 
(published in THE LISTENER of September 11) 
Frances Dale said that the Danish variety of 
red cabbage has a delicate sweet-sour flavour. 
I have a strong suspicion that. this flavour is 
not peculiar to the Danish variety of red cab- 
bage but it arises from the method of cooking. 
In Vienna (my home town) my mother used to 
cook it in a little vinegar and sugar.—Yours, etc., 

London, S.E. INGE TROTT 
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How to Criticise a Novel © 


By DAVID 


SUPPOSE most modern critics would agree that there has been 

something like a revolution in the criticism of poetry during the 

past thirty-five years or so. Mr. Hough and Mr. Watt discussed 

that in earlier talks* in this series. We all know something about 
the revival of interest in the metaphysical poets of the seventeenth 
century, of the impact of Gerard Manley Hopkins and Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
We have come to recognise the characteristic modern method of dealing 
with a poem: its careful analysis of structure and imagery, its emphasis 
on wit and paradox, and the compulsory demonstration of irony. There 
has been a change in taste, a change in standards, and a change in 
critical method since, say, the days when A. C. Bradley lectured as 
Professor of Poetry at Oxford. But has there been a comparable change 
in the criticism of fiction? 


New Intellectual Activity 

Of course, you could easily reply with another question: What was 
there to change from? After all, the criticism of fiction is a fairly new 
kind of intellectual activity. The novel itself is a relatively modern form 
of literature. Was there any serious criticism of the novel before the 
present century? Ig his foreword to a collection\of modern critical 
essays on the novel just published in the United States, Professor Mark 
Schorer makes the remark that ‘ as there was no. very conscious “ art of 
the novel ” before Flaubert (which is not the same as saying that there 
were not many great novels and a great novelistic art), so there was 
no criticism of the novel’. He meant, of course, technical criticism 
of the novel as a form of literary art, not considered as moral or 
sociological or psychological truth. Professor Schorer goes on to say 
that ‘the modern criticism of the novel begins in the modern novel, 
in the work of Flaubert, James, Conrad, among others, and in their 
utterances, especially James’s, about their works ’. 

I do not think anyone would want to deny this, though one might 
add some other names. Robert Louis Stevenson, for example, must take 
a prominent place among those who were highly self-conscious about 
the craft of fiction. In the correspondence and other exchanges between 
Stevenson and Henry James, so conveniently brought together a few 
years ago by Janet Adam Smith in a fascinating little book, lies much of 
the genesis of modern technical criticism of fiction. This kind of criticism 
concentrates on the novelist’s artfulness, on what is sometimes now 
called his technical strategy. But not because it admires virtuosity as 
such, but rather because it sees technique as the novelist’s way of 
exploring reality, and so discussion of technique becomes inevitably 
discussion of the novelist’s kind of vision, his specal insight. 

I used the phrase, ‘the craft of fiction’. That phrase constitutes the 
title of an influential book on the art of the novel by Percy Lubbock, 
first published in 1921. This book owed much to its author’s study of 
Henry James and was the first full-length statement by a professional 
critic of what might be called the Jamesian position. You approached 
the novel through a study of its technique, its form, for only in that way 
could you achieve a proper understanding of its kind of life. ‘ The best 
form’, wrote Mr. Lubbock, 


is that which makes the most of its subject—there is no other definition 
of the meaning of form in fiction. The well-made book is the book in 
which the subject and the form coincide and are indistinguishable . . . 
the book in which the matter is all used up in the form, in which the 
form expresses all the matter. 


Mr. Lubbock was not interested in generalisations about novelists’ 
attitudes: he was concerned to explore how, as novelists, they brought 
those attitudes to life in their work, In his final chapter he wrote: 


That Jane Austen was an acute observer, that Dickens was a’ great 
humourist, that George Eliot had a deep knowledge of provincial 
character . ... we know, we have repeated, we have told each other a 
thousand times. It is their books, as well as their talent and attain- 
ments, that we aspire to—their books, which we must recreate for 
ourselves if we are ever to behold them. And in order to recreate them 
durably there is the one obvious way—to study the craft; to follow the 
process, to read constructively. 
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Has modern criticism, then, studied the craft, followed the process, 
read constructively, rather than criticised the content of a novel as a 
transcript, or a criticism, of life? I think that has certainly been one 
of its achievements—one which is directly comparable to what the 
so-called ‘new critics* have achieved in the criticism of poetry: we 
have been taught to read more carefully and more sensitively. And that 
is largely because we have had novelists who demand to be read that 
way. If the demands, which, say, Mr. Eliot has made on his readers 
have helped us to bring more careful analytic attention to other and 
apparently simpler poems, so one might argue that the verbal subtlety 
and complexity of symbolic meaning to. be found in Joyce’s Ulysses 
have taught us to read less obviously difficult novels with more critical 
attention. Criticism has become more conscious of technical subtlety 
because it has been taught to be so by the practice of the novelists. 

I do not suppose anybody would deny that the novels of Henry 
James, James Joyce, and Virginia Woolf were written with a more 
deliberate artfulness, a more careful study of the tricks of the trade, 
than the novels of Scott or Dickens. That artfulness can also be seen, 
though in a rather different form, in the novels of Conrad at his best 
and in the self-conscious work of Ford Madox Ford. But the novel in 
our century has also developed in other directions: it has become, in 
fact, the maid-of-all-work of literature, and has been used as the vehicle 
of every kind of commentary—moral, social, political, economic, his- 
torical—sometimes in the form of crude fable, sometimes as simple 
journalism, sometimes as a series of case histories, sometimes as allegory. 
And in so far as it has embraced all these purposes, criticism has had 
similarly to enlarge its scope and to consider the novel as social or politi- 
cal commentary, as journalism, as rhetoric, or any of a dozen things 
which are not fiction in Mr. Lubbock’s sense. So if one branch of modern 
criticism of the novel has concentrated more and more on the craft of 
fiction, on the novel as an art form which requires certain technical skills 
for its proper production, there are other branches which go off into 
psychology; or ethics, or sociology. 

Yet, on the whole, I think it is true to say that the most characteristic 
modern criticism of fiction has been the kind which discovers the true 
meaning and vitality of a novel through an exploration of the author’s 
technique. The other valuable modern activities have been not so 
much critical as historical, or what might be called genetic—they tell 
you how a work came into being, what psychological or social factors 
caused the writer to write in this way or about that subject, and this is 
criticism in a rather different sense. 

If one turns over the pages of that new American book, Critiques and 
Essays in Modern Fiction, 1920-1951, edited by John Aldridge, one 
finds that its most impressive pages are those devoted to an illumination 
of the meaning of a novel through an exploration of its structure, its 
organisation, its pattern of images, the way in which oyer-tones of 
meaning are developed through certain technical devices, and so on. 
Dr. Leavis on Conrad, Allen Tate on Flaubert, T. S. Eliot on Ulysses, 
Morton Zabel on Graham Greene—they all present the novels they 
discuss through an investigation of how the novelist operates. None of 
these critics is a mere ‘formalist’ or ‘art for Art’s sake’ man. But 
they all do believe that the true seriousness of an art can best be seen 
in terms of the special problems posed by its technical demands. 


Modern Revaluations 


And that is the clue not only to the characteristic modern way of 
discussing modern novelists, but to the nature of the modern revaluation 
of older novelists. If we re-read, say, George Eliot’s Middlemarch from 
this point of view we can see the moral and emotional pattern of the 
novel coming alive through the way in which incidents and characters 
are deployed and arranged, through the kinds of imagery used in 
describing a person or an incident, through the relation between story 
and myth. Story and myth: story is the actual series of events as 
narrated by the novelist; myth is the underlying symbolic pattern of 
action with which the story makes contact because of the way in which 
the novelist presents it. The modern tendency is to look for the myth 
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behind the story, to see the archetypal skeleton behind the sophisticated 
narrative. We can find it in such different works as Tristram Shandy 
and Great Expectations, Tristram Shandy no longer seen as an example 
of eighteenth-century sentimentalism but as a subtle presentation of a 
world in which each man is the prisoner of his own stream of con- 
sciousness and so eternally lonely. And Great Expectations has for the 
modern critic an irony in its balancing of social against individual 
morality to which all its character drawing and atmosphere is sub- 
servient and which is hidden from those who isolate ‘ plot’, ‘ character’, 
and ‘ description’ in the novel and discuss them one by one. It is not 
the sentimental Sterne or the rollicking, warm-hearted Dickens or the 
sententious George Eliot who is appreciated today, any more than it 
is the realistic Defoe or the picturesque Conrad. The pattern of 
significance seen by the modern critic in Robinson Crusoe or Moll 
Flanders is different and, I venture to think, richer, than that seen by 
those older critics who ticket Defoe as an early realist and the father 
of the English novel. And the contemporary critic of Conrad hails him 
for very different reasons than those for which he was acclaimed thirty 
years ago: today it is not the colourful, romantic Conrad, with his lush 
adjectives, who is admired, but the more astringent Conrad of the 
middle novels, where the organisation and presentation of the story 
not the mere piling up of descriptive terms build up the total 
significance. 

Defoe, Sterne, Jane Austen, George Eliot, Herman Melville, Henry 
James, Joseph Conrad, D. H. Lawrence, James Joyce—these are some 
of the novelists, old and new, who have emerged with added richness 
from contemporary revaluation. That they are all very different from 
each other is a tribute to the catholicity of modern criticism—more 
catholic, I believe, in its view of the novel than in its approach to 
poetry. Yet the new insights have been developed by what one would 
call, in very general terms, the same kind of method. I mean that 
method which does not separate out characterisation, plot, point of 
view, style, and so on, and give the author so many marks for each, 
but which studies the whole technical achievement, at each point relating 
the handling of character and of situation to each other, and relating 
both these to the total complex of meaning. 

The professional critics occupy a more important place in our day 
than they ever did. I have heard complaints that today there are no 
public arbiters of taste to guide the people’s reading and to provide for 
literary aspirants a standard method of entry into the literary pro- 
fession. This is true enough; no one today has the power possessed 
by the editors of the great nineteenth-century reviews, nor can anybody 
now be set on the path to literary success by the nod of approval from 
any critic, however distinguished. On the other hand, criticism today 
is not the resource of the creative writer manqué or the happy hunting 
ground of the tired scholar; it is a serious and central activity in its 
own right. It has to be: for once we have lost what might be called 
the primitive or the spontaneous approach to a work of art, once we 
have become conscious in any degree of the technical demands which 
the artist has to meet, whether self-consciously or unconsciously, then 
we must go the whole hog if we are not to be left floundering in the 
midst of second-hand insights. If we are committed to critical 
sophistication we must go all the way and inquire with true seriousness 
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into every aspect of the writer’s art. It is no use asking whether all this 


‘self-consciousness is good for art: that is like asking whether a know- 


ledge of psychology conduces to happy marriage. The knowledge is part 
of the cultural achievement of our time, and our responsibility is to see 
that it is put to a proper use. 

I think, on the whole, the modern critics of fiction are putting that 
knowledge to a proper use. Of course, there are those who use modern 
tools clumsily or stupidly. There are plenty of masters of uncouth jargon 
who scatter their ponderous ineptitudes over the pages of critical 
periodicals. But we need not worry unduly about the excesses of the 
hangers-on of a literary movement. The real point is that we are becoming 
more and more aware of the whole complex of devices by which the 
true novelist achiéves his vision in terms of his story as told, so that 
we read the novelists today as novelists, not as illuminators of social 
history or as documents in the history of ideas. 

Of course, there is nothing wrong about reading novels as social or 
intellectual history. Most novels can be read profitably from that point 
of view. All I am saying is that the characteristic modern achievement 
is to spotlight those qualities of the novel which belong uniquely to 
the novel, so that we are in a better position to understand what 
Aristotle called the ‘ peculiar pleasure’ of that form of art. There are 
other pleasures yielded by noyels besides their peculiar pleasures, and in 
our time there have been a host of scholars working on novels from the 
point of view of contemporary history, the author’s psychology, or 
something of that sort, and enlarging our view of the relation of works 
of literary art to their social and psychological context. : 

And when all is said and done, we have to turn to these “ background ” 
critics more often than the theorist admits. For the novel, by its very 
nature and the conditions under which it often arises, is likely to be a 
less ‘ pure’ literary form than, say, a lyrical poem. It is less likely to 
be a work in which—in Mr. Lubbock’s phrase— the matter is all used 
up in the form and the form expresses all the matter’. We can investi- 
gate the psychological and biographical background of Dickens with 
George Orwell and Edmund Wilson, and his social background with 
Mr. Humphrey House, and we return to Dickens with new under- 
standing and new relish. It is fascinating to trace Dickens the man in 
Dickens the novelist. To the thoughtful inquirer into literature, no 
knowledge comes amiss. And no age has brought more new knowledge 
to bear on literature than this critical age of ours. So, if I stress the 
technical contribution of modern criticism of the novel, it is not in 
order to deny the interest and significance of those who, as historians 
or psychologists, have inquired into the background out of which the 
novel arose. If the technical activity has contributed most to our 
revaluation of older novelists, the background studies have certainly 
enlarged our awareness of those factors which influenced the novelist’s 
character and attitude. 

Ours is, perhaps, an Alexandrian age, and it has brought analysis and 
genetic explanation to bear on everything within reach. The modern 
critics of the novel have provided abundant information about what 
novels are and how they live. We need now a wider diffusion and 
application of what they have taught us, so that in our novel reading 
we can all become at the same time more discriminating and more 
appreciative-—Third Programme 


Campaigning by Train and Aeroplane 


ALISTAIR COOKE on American electioneering 


HE first cool winds are coming in from the west and beginning 
to break up the foggy heat and clear the upper air. And when 
that happens it means the golden light of the fall is on us, 
when every leaf in the park looks like a new invention. And 
radio towers and smokestacks stand out in our short twilight as perfect 
blue profiles against the sort of skies the Italians painted. And there 


will be splendid sunsets before the leaves turn. To some people this” 


brings back the very taste of the first time they played football, or met 
a certain girl. To me the first whiff of fall means sending wires to 
campaign headquarters, and packing a bag and going aboard a cam- 
paign train. Certain things are happening in American life which suggest 
that presidential campaign trains will soon be as old-fashioned as the 


horse-drawn streetcar. So I would like to say what a campaign tour 
used to be like and what it may become. 

The last one I took was eight years ago. No need to take one four 
years ago, because we knew the result in advance! I got the word from 
Washington and went down there and checked in at the White House 
and had my finger-prints taken. There was nothing personal in this— 
just a routine matter between me and the secret service, whose job, 
as you know, is to protect the person of the President of the United 
States. In war time especially, they liked to know who was going to 
be a couple of cars away from the sleeping President. I do not know 
what the secret-service formula is today for establishing the identity 
of a newspaper correspondent—except, I mean, for the obvious fact 
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that most of us look like rather seedy unemployed comedians—but 
during the war they had a pretty tricky combination of three bits of 
information which, printed together on a single line of a filing card, 
meant you and nobody else. I remember the whole ceremony took only 
a few minutes. A man put the black stuff on my fingers and I pressed 
them down on this card. Then he took out a pen and said in one sen- 

tence: surname, mother’s maiden name, make of watch. I gave it back 
to him without commas, and I will bet there is not another Cooke, 
Elizabeth Byrne Lusserna in the world. 


On Our Way 

I went aboard the train just before midnight. A half-hour later, the 
President was wheeled through files of policemen and more secret- 
service men, and soon afterwards the train jolted and we were on our 
way. We ran for about an hour and were shunted off on a sideline, 
where the train was guarded by soldiers during the night. Shortly after 
dawn, there was another jolt and we were travelling again. Around 
breakfast time, various officials began to appear distributing first a 
time-table of the day’s doings, and’ then, about half an hour before we 
came into Bridgeport, Connecticut, a text of the speech Mr. Roosevelt 
was going to give there. The moment the train pulled in we all jumped 
off and ran to the rear. We saw the local politicos go aboard, and soon 
afterwards they brought the President out, put him on his feet, and 
he grabbed the rail of the train, squared his terrific shoulders and 
started to talk. Most of the agency men had already written up the 
speech from the advance text and dropped their copy at Bridgeport 
to be wired to their main offices. The rest of us scribbled notes on 
how the President looked, how the crowd took to him. Then the secret- 
service men would toss their heads and we swarmed back on the train 
and were off again. This was, of course, only a short trip—a mere 
400 or 500 miles. On a long trip, the candidate and his helpers and 
bodyguards get to know the newsmen pretty well. Sometimes they make 
a point of eating with a few of them in the dining car. Sometimes a 
candidate will stroll through in the evenings and take a few drinks 
with the boys. : 

The newsmen also develop a pretty close acquaintance with the ghosts 
—the speech-writers: It is a simple matter of long division—dividing 
twenty-four into what any one man can do in one day—to see that 
no candidate can write his own speeches. Even Governor Stevenson, 
who is quite a hand at it, had to stop doing it himself. You cannot write 
five speeches, give them all the same day, meet the county chairman, 
consult a couple of farmer co-operative officials, greet five mayors, get 
up the research on the regions you are going through, and then write 
up the speeches for the next day. So, on these trains, the candidate 
usually carries a couple of researchers, two or three speech-writers, a 
few strategists, close friends, and a corps of indispensable nuisances— 
some big contributor to the party chest, some big-mouth who carries 
a lot of weight in the state you are puffing through. After each stop, the 
speech-writers hang around the club car in a forgetful way, waiting for 
the compliments to come at them. They did not-do too well, however, 
on the 1944 trip, and some of the correspondents told them so. 

_I remember particularly the stop at Hartford, Connecticut. It is, as 
you probably know, the great insurance city of the United States. And 
after a brisk appeal for the votes of industrial workers at Bridgeport, 
Mr. Roosevelt had to switch at Hartford to consider the special claims 
of the insurance clerks. On a common outside the town there was a 
big crowd when we got there. They were a sober, decent crowd but 
obviously sedentary and it would have been a slip of the tongue, to 
say the least, if Mr. Roosevelt had talked about the great strides out 
West in bringing electricity to the farmers. He talked about insecurity, 
and the good sense in insurance, with a reminder that the Federal 
Government now insured bank deposits, and there would not be any 
more 1929s. The Connecticut River runs through Hartford, and Mr. 
Roosevelt made a jest or two about how they had a pretty handsome 
valley there but, of course, not quite the real thing, like the Hudson 
Valley, where he lived. There was not a titter, and the newsmen made 
furtive faces at the big speech-writer, who was now looking even 
blanker than the crowd. Mr. Roosevelt did not seem to hit it off, 
and considering the script he had to go on, no wonder. At the end he 
sprung his little joke. He raised his hat to them and said he expected 
to be back there some day, again as President of the United States, 
‘and I can promise you’, he said, ‘ I’ll be wearing ’"—then jamming his 
hat back on again—‘ the same-size-hat! ’ A breeze stirred in the valley, 
and a leaf fell off a maple tree. I can swear to that, because I heard 
it. Dead silence. Mr. Roosevelt leaned back from the microphone. 
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He had nothing more to say. So they knew this was the time to clap. 
He smiled and bowed, but out of the side of his mouth, he was saying: 
“Let’s go fast’. At that, the train got going so fast it almost left the 
newsmen behind. The politicos and the guilty speech-writer felt terrible. 
Roosevelt felt like himself. All speeches cannot be good. And a real 
campaigner, and Roosevelt was certainly that, knows it: feels good when 
the speeches are good, and does not feel a thing when they are bad. 

So, on to Springfield, Massachusetts, and a thunderous crowd, and 
everybody felt fine again. The newsmen sit and swap memories of 
other campaign trips and douse themselves periodically in. extract of 
malt or barley, and sometimes the candidate joins them to acquire the 
common teuch. Occasionally, on long trips, the newsmen look out of the 
window. They see wheat, maybe, or corn, or mistake artichokes for 
cauliflower and say ‘ where are we now? ” 

Campaign trains were a lot of fun but Iam not sure that they tell 
the newsman much or, at one remove, the newspaper reader how the 
campaign is going. It always struck me as an odd way to feel the 
pulse of America to be sealed up between steel and glass for several 
hundred miles, then drop off the train, rush around to the rear and 
get your first view of the Iowans or the Nebraskans when the candidate 
was getting his. Most crowds are polite enough these days to clap at 
least, and in those claps the devotee of the candidate can hear, if he 
wants to, the authentic voice of the voter. On these train trips there is 
none of the tough back-chat and serious quizzing of the candidate by 
the audience that goes on in every schoolroom and market square in 
Britain when an election campaign is on. The candidate makes a speech, 
or a folksy talk, and waves, and the crowd waves back; and he is on 
his way. I think also we over-estimate the curiosity of election crowds 
for the candidate who is not their man. From watching elections in 
Britain, Germany, and the United States, I would say that in America ~ 
more than anywhere people rally to hear their man, and not the other 
party’s man. I have never heard in this country the regular battle of 
cheering and booing that goes on in most election rallies in Britain. 

So the work of the correspondent is a highly wishful form of 
guesswork. You would think that the last place a newsman belonged 
was on the train with the candidate. You would think, maybe, he ought 
to get to the plaée before the man arrived and stay with the people 
after he has gone. But I have never seen this done. Consequently, 
there is—to put it mildly—a tendency for newspapermen on campaign 
trains to take in each other’s washing, to be confirmed in their oldest 
bad habit of getting the news from other newspapermen. 

And now the wonders of science are going to make things worse. The 
new thing—and I suspect soon, the only thing—is the campaign ’plane. 
General Eisenhower’s swing through the south took two days. He went 
2,000 miles, and the newsmen tagged him in a convoy ’plane. Governor 
Stevenson’s trip through the west took in about 5,000 or 6,000 miles in 
a week—it took so long because he did take a train through: California. 
And the newsmen went along in two ’planes. Climb aboard, fly from 
Springfield, Illinois, to Denver. Out and rush off in cars or buses to an 
auditorium. A speech, then back in cars and buses to the big glass 
case. Fly off north somewhere to a ploughing contest. The inquisitive 
newsman could find out that he was in Minnesota and surrounded 
by dairy farmers. But then aboard the ’plane again, across the Rockies 
and Bitterroots and bang down at Seattle, which is almost a whole 
civilisation apart. You would never know it. To the newsman it is just 
another auditorium, another speech, more cheers, another ’plane, and 
‘ wham ’—600 miles to San Francisco. 


‘The Sense of a Continent’ 

A great deal of thought, on the candidate’s part, goes into planning 
these tours. But I suspect less and less thought is going into covering 
them. A precious thing to have if you are an American President is 
something that one Roosevelt named and I think both of them had: 
what Theodore Roosevelt called ‘the sense of a continent’. What I fear 
is that the newsmen are fast losing any such sense. But what we are 
likely to lose even more is any objective sense of how the country feels 
about the candidates. It should be obvious that the tremendous failure of 
all of us in 1948 was a gross failure of simple observation, of getting 
round America and testing the political weather. The aeroplane is a 
wonderful invention for discovering in the shortest possible time how 
‘Ike’ looks in Maine, and how he looks the next day in Georgia. But 
we learn even less than usual about Maine and Georgia. And if we get 
to take the campaign ’plane as the regular way of reporting campaigns, 
I should not be surprised if one day we do not make a ghastlier mistake 
than we made in 1948.—Home Service 
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Round the London Galleries 


By QUENTIN BELL 


HE fifth national exhibition of children’s art at the Royal 

Institute Galleries is, in some respects, the most enjoyable 

show of contemporary painting in London. Child art resembles 

the art of the great historic periods in the invariability with 
which it attains a predictable aesthetic standard and in the manner in 
which it develops from what one may call an ‘ archaic’ age of infancy 
to the conscious sophisticated and, as one may almost say, ‘ decadent’ 
phases of adolescence. The richness, the decorative power, and the fresh 
vivid invention of the younger children whose work is here exhibited 
make their contribution more 
consistently pleasing than that of 
any collection of living adults. It 
is true that such works never 
approach the stature. of great 
painting; but neither do they fall 
to those levels of mediocrity 
which one expects from contem- 
porary art in Piccadilly. 

The task of those who organised 
this exhibition must have been 
very difficult and the task of 
bestowing prizes, prodigious. It 
was impossible, under the circum- 
stances, to please everyone and 
most visitors will probably find 
something which, in their opinion, 
has been neglected. I, personally, 
should like to draw attention to 
the signal merits of ‘ Father 
Christmas Feeding His Turkeys ’ 
by Joan Isaac (aged 14) and to 
* Mother and Child Hugging’ by 
Jane Dorner (aged 7). Michael 
Larvins ‘Flower Pot’ un- 
doubtedly deserved the judges’ 
commendation. 

In his foreword Dr. Herbert Read says that ‘ the work of the higher 
age group (12 to 16) was this year, for the first time, of a better 
standard than the work of the lower age groups’. Despite some very 
good work it is hard to agree with this statement or to agree entirely 
with the critical standards by which the judgment has been made. The 
winners of the art training grants generously provided by the Sunday 
Pictorial, certainly deserve their prizes; but one suspects that Una 
Collins and Brian Cooper have been, not only good, but clever, that 
they had a shrewd idea of what the judges would like and forgot their 
own feelings in their anxiety to please an audience. At their age and 
with their gifts, such faults are venial; but for that very reason it 
would be the greatest pity if they were to get the notion that it pays to 
play up to the critics. 

The pottery, which is a special feature of this exhibition, contrasts 
strongly with the painting. The best and most striking thing about 
child art is its exuberant but completely harmonious colour and the 
lyrical quality of its decoration. There is plenty of scope for such 
qualities in ceramics, indeed the Spanish peasant potters decorate 
with just the same freedom and taste that we find in children’s work. 
But in this exhibition the general impression is one of yellow and 
grey, white and muddy blue. An adult standard of questionable value 
seems to have been imposed upon the children. For in this country 
dirty and lugubrious colours are generally associated with the honest 
craftsmanship of the studio potter. Within the exiguous limits of this 
style there is some good sound work and some lively decoration; but 
a gay and expressive ostrich, the work of Robert Heathcote (aged 10) 
makes a welcome exception to the general tasteful sobriety. 

A few of the painters at the Leicester Galleries, where Artists of 
Fame and Promise (Part Two) is being shown, are doing that which 
the children can do better than they; but, on the whole, this is a very 


‘ Father Christmas Feeding His Turkeys’ by Joan Isaac 


good exhibition. Among the painters of long-established reputation are 
Lucien Pissarro, Spencer Gore, Matthew Smith, Duncan Grant and 
Sickert, of the younger painters there is so large and diverse a galaxy 
that the critic must make an abridgment which is, inevitably, unfair. 
There is an effective sketch by Ruskin Spear, a small landscape by 
Claude Rogers, a tenuous, but in its way very perfect interior by Mary 
Potter, and an.even more tenuous still life by Adrian Stokes, two very 
pretty Ben Nicholsons and a gay tasteful picture by Denis Mathews. 
There is also an extremely vigorous and attractive landscape by Roger 
de Grey, one of the most tense 
and complex of this painter’s am- 
bitious explorations of spatial 
relationships, a picture which, 
while exhibiting an exact and un- 
compromising precision of design, 
manages, nevertheless, never to 
be hard in its .nicety. Cecil 
Fereday, Lionel Bulmer, Bernard 
Dunstan, Eric Dobson, Thelma 
Hulbert and Renate Gross also 
deserve the sympathetic attention 
of the visitor. 

Two works by Lawrence Gow- 
ing: a portrait and a landscape, 
command particular _ respect 

. amidst much that is eminently 
respectable. This painter’s delight 
in ‘annihilating all that’s made 
to a green thought in a green 
shade’ is very evident in the 
landscape—a sous bois—which, 
for all its beauties, does make one 
wish that, just for the hell of it, 
he would try using a warm 
palette. A painter has much to 
gain by choosing subjects which 
contradict the natural tendency of his eye; the critical sense is diverted 
and refreshed by the exploration of colour harmonies with which he 
is not passionately in love. It must, however, be admitted that the 
portrait gives one no grounds for wishing for any change of method. 
There are here passages of drawing so masterly that they would 
reconcile one to a wilderness of greenery. 

Earl Haig’s one man show at the Redfern Gallery is worth a visit, 
not only for what the painter has achieved but for what he promises. 
There is in these works an atmospheric placidity almost Chinese 
in its delicacy and restraint. Earl Haig has also that exasperating 
characteristic of Celestial artists, the habit of aposiopesis; so much 
is left unsaid that his meaning is frequently obscure. Perfectly to 
achieve one’s ends by a delicate reticence is not easy. The spectator 
must be sure that the artist is a strong, and not a weak silent man. 
Here, there are sometimes unmistakable signs of strength, as for 
instance in ‘ Cows’ (No. 32) and ‘ The Eildons in Summer’ (No. 17); 
but there are other paintings in which one suspects that the work 
has been abandoned because the forms have not been sufficiently under- 
stood. When Earl Haig departs from his still northern landscapes and 
adventures into the arenas of Spain, his slight adumbrations are not 
convincing. This artist might profit enormously by an attempt to prove 
both to himself and to us his ability to carry a painting to the utmost 
point of detailed finish; for although such a proceeding can be both 
tedious and discouraging, it can also be richly rewarding. If he had 
learnt to understand, to measure and exactly to translate every shape 
in his landscapes Earl Haig might return to his present elusive half- . 
statements armed in such a fashion that we should be compelled to 
feel the implicit force of that which he leaves unsaid. This is advice - 
that can only be given to one who is capable of becoming a very good 
painter indeed. It may be offered to Earl Haig. 
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The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


Poets of the English Language: Vol. I, 
Langland to Spenser; Vol. II, Marlowe 
to Marvell; Vol. III, Milton to 
Goldsmith; Vol. IV, Blake to Poe; 
Vol. V, Tennyson to Yeats. Edited by 
W. H. Auden and N. H. Pearson. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s. per 
volume. 

THE PUBLISHERS POINT OUT that ‘this is the first 


general edition of the British poets to appear for” 


more than a quarter of a century’. The order of 
English society which produced, as its last speci- 
men of such a collection, Ward’s English Poets, 
has since been so shaken that it is now clearly 
impossible that an up-to-date version should be 
undertaken in this country. The magnificent 
Poets of the English Language comes from 
America, and bears in its form and plan and 
luxurious appearance many striking marks of its 
origin. It comes as a reminder that, not only the 
whole European cultural inheritance, but our 
own special interest of English studies, the 
tradition of English poetry, must now be domin- 
ated by American wealth and energy. The critical 
and literary implications of the present collec- 
tion have therefore the value of portents: they 
point to the new view of the Anglo-American 
tradition which must emerge, and is emerging, 
from the shift of power across the Atlantic. 

Anthologies stand or fall by their plan, and 
the very scale of the plan here makes failure 
inconceivable. An edition which can include 
“to mention but a few items, the whole of 
“Everyman ” and “ Samson Agonistes”, a com- 
plete play of Shakespeare’s, Shelley’s “ Triumph 
of Life” and Book I of Keats’ “ Hyperion”; 
and substantial extracts from “Troilus and 
Criseide’, Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene”, Byron’s 
“Don Juan”, Wordsworth’s “Prelude” and 
Doughty’s. “ Dawn in Britain” ’ is not likely to 
go far wrong in its total execution. Long poems, 
dramatic or otherwise, present difficulties of 
various kinds. The Elizabethan drama, for 
instance, is unsuitable for anthologisation, be- 
cause such treatment does more than justice to 
some of the writers concerned: a selection, such 
as we have here, of the best scenes and passages 
from Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster 
and Tourneur, Ford and Middleton, gives an 
impression of total achievement which is belied 
by wider reading. 

There are, however, the many poets of the 
shorter poem whose work emerges perfectly from 
generous selection: Donne with twenty-nine 
poems, Marvell with ten, Shakespeare with 
twenty-five sonnets. This scale of presentation is 
kept up in the volumes covering the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. It is in _ these 
two last volumes that certain curious de- 
cisions reveal themselves, which may be 
regarded as mistaken or brilliant according to 
our view of what audience is intended for the 
series. There are also, certainly, some decisions 
which are wrong, such as the allotment of three 
poems to the pitiful Darley (and yet the editors 
so insist on Darley), and none to Chatterton. 
Yet it is the other, more whimsical, choices 
which present a puzzle. Why give too much of 
‘The Hind and the Panther’ and too little of 
“Absalom and ACchitophel’? Perhaps this’ may 
be put down to Mr. Auden’s addiction to 
theology, which is even more apparent in the 
critical introductions. But is Christopher 
Smart’s ‘ Jubilate Agno’ anything more than a 
pathetic and amusing psychological. document? 


Is Keats’ doggerel letter about his Scottish travels 
one of the poems for which he ‘thought he 
would be among the English poets after his 
death’? A large dose of Arnold was perhaps 
inevitable, but do we need to have his long drivel 
about a dead canary? Again, Shelley’s ‘ Triumph 
of Life’ is a fragment, and one whose signifi- 
cance can only be glimpsed with a knowledge of 
his previous achievement; it would have been 
better to give ‘Epipsychidion’. Here, as else- 
where, one can trace the workings of an idea 
that, when the editors were not particularly 
interested, it would be safe to give something 
mentioned with approval by Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
These and other choices may indeed be con- 
sidered advantageous if the anthology is looked 
at as intended chiefly for the more advanced 
reader; but we are told it is also intended for 
‘the man in the street who has hardly read a 
line of poetry in his life’. The editors in fact 
seem to have gone out of their way not to give 
the poems this man is likely to know: they 
avoid the best-known poems of Poe and Long- 
fellow, which happen also to be among their 
best, and they give a later and inferior version 
of Fitzgerald’s ‘ Rubaiyat.? We find also traces 
of Mr. Auden’s personal mythology, in the in- 
clusion of a passage from Tennyson’s ‘ Vision 
of Sin’, for its supposed but non-existent 


- “Baudelairian’ qualities, and the presentation of 


“The Hunting of the Snark’, in full, instead of 
“ Jabberwocky ’, which is a much better poem. 
The inclusion of ‘ The Hunting of the Snark.’ 
is explained when we find that, in his intro- 
duction to the volume which contains it, Mr. 
Auden uses it as evidence of the unsoundness of 
the Victorian cult of great men. One imagines 


numbers of solemn readers henceforth regarding 


the poem as a dazzlingly ingenious allegory. The 
weakness of Mr. Auden’s introductions, which 
are brilliantly carried out, is that they attempt 
to fuse the two ultimately incompatible things 
which this anthology attempts, and which any 
anthology of the kind must attempt: to provide 
as much working information as possible, and 
to indicate also the depths open to critical 
analysis and discrimination. Both these tasks 
have assumed immense proportions in our day, 
and Mr. Auden does not succeed in carrying 
their full weight, as he flits, with the confidence 
of a steel butterfly, from Medieval Christendom 
to Baroque Art, Lutheran Church music and 
Dostoevsky. What is ultimately most unfortunate 
is the conception of the poet which seems to 
emerge from all this explanation: as a special 
kind of pedant, licensed in certain (deplorable) 
phases of civilisation to produce passion or 
nonsense, but dedicated always to turning out 
some kind of standard intellectual article for the 
service of mankind. This depressing vision is 
due less, perhaps, to Mr. Auden’s passion for 
lay-theology than to the civilisation in which we 
all live. The great and unassailable merit of Poets 
of the English Language is, however, that it pro- 
vides more than enough material to enable the 
reader to find out for himself what our poetry is 
and has been. 


To the Happy Few: Selected Letters 
of Stendhal. Lehmann. 21s. 
Stendhal has the power, which few writers have 


‘in so extreme a way, of giving a constant 


intellectual excitement to his devotees. One 
approaches a reading of almost any of his books 
with a certainty that during the course of it 
one’s understanding of the human heart will 
seem to have been amplified..Without poetry and 


with a mind scientific and sane he reveals human 
nature rationally, precisely yet excitingly. These 
selected letters compose a bold self-portrait and 
in few of them does Stendhal fail to make some’ 
unique stroke. Who but he could have written © 
“M. Antoine Albert .. . is a man of complete 
integrity. I was of service to him when he tried 
to kill his mistress, and himself afterwards ’? 
And even at the age of twenty-two he could 
write in his mature character, of Mme de Staél, 
that ‘once or twice in a year one has moments 
when the soul is entirely made up of happiness. 
She has imagined that such moments are what 
constitute happiness, and has been unhappy at 
discovering that they are not’. 

For anyone who has only known Stendhal 
through his novels his character must appear as 
something of a conundrum. Although he put 
himself and his states of mind into his work it 
always seems to be only the essence that is pre- 
sent; these letters, all so plainly warm from the 
heart, are a complement to the novels, reveal per- 
fectly the whole rough mass of his character out 
of which the essence came. Here, in his loving 
letters to his sister, to the many women whom 
he loved and to his Parisian friends, can always 
be discerned his ruling humour, which can best 
be described as superb intelligence eased by a 
great sensibility. He can even keep his intelli- 
gence when writing a love letter—and still be 
passionate and moving. ‘Had I the talent to 
seduce you’, he writes to Madame Dembowska, 
“and I do not believe that such a talent exists 
—I would not use it. Sooner or later you would 
perceive that you had been deceived; and to 
lose you after having possessed you would be 
still more frightful, I think, than if heaven had ° 
condemned me to die without ever having been 
loved by you’. His intelligence, again, helped 
him to the end in his constant pursuit of happi- 
ness. In spite of the ill success of his work, the 
boredom of his consular life and the unhappi- 
ness of his love affairs his letters hardly ever 
show a trace of bitterness. What was intolerable 
he saw as a bad joke. ‘ He lived, he wrote, he 
loved’, was his epitaph for himself, and his 
letters show why, in the depth and intensity with 
which he did all three, his mind is so extra- 
ordinarily fascinating. It is a fine piece of pub- 
lishing to have made this wonderful book at last 
available to the English reader. 


Essays on Church and State. By Lord 
Acton. Hollis and Carter. 30s. 


Soon after his death in 1902 selections from the 
essays and addresses of the great scholar who 
had never published a book appeared in two 
substantial volumes which took their place 
among the classics of English historical litera- 
ture. That the editors made a wise choice is 
confirmed by the fact that the new instalment, 
edited by Mr. Douglas Woodruff, is definitely 
inferior in value. That is not to suggest that 
these early efforts are not worth reprinting. 
Every item, including the reviews, possesses 
interest, and the volume forms a welcome addi- 
tion to our knowledge of his career. 

Mr. Woodruff’s admirable introduction 
sketches the background of the strenuous efforts 
to commend German scholarship to English 
Catholics. With the exception of Cardinal 
Wiseman all their leaders, among them Newman, 
Manning and Ward, were converts, none of 
whom knew or desired to know anything of 
the revolution in historical studies which had 
occurred during the middle decades of the cen- 
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‘Full 
Enjoyment’ 


and other Verses 
A. P. HERBERT 


“Full Enjoyment” is the ideal 
which A. P. Herbert, in this 
latest collection of poems, 
proposes as a rival to the 
less tascinating slogan of 
Ful) Employment. The 
subjects dealt with admir- 
ably reflect the many facets 
ot Sir Alan’s interests. 


7s. 6d. 


Put Money 
in Thy Purse 


The Diary of the Film of 
Othello — 
MICHEAL. 
MACLIAMMOIR 
with a preface by 
ORSON WELLES 
“To Micheal MacLiammdir 
we owe the restoration of 
faith in the divine lunacy of 
film-making... The portrait 
of Welles alone would make 
the book worth while. And 
there are scores of other 
portraits . . . The actor’s 
stamina it is—and the Irish 
genius—which lends vitality 
to the book. It blazes with 
the rhetoric so much envied 
by those of us who have 
enjoyed the hospitality of 
Dublin.”—DILYS POWELL 


(Sunday Times) 


The Burlesque 


Tradition 


in the English 
Theatre after 1660 


V. C. CLINTON- 
BADDELEY 


The author here assembles 
what he calls the “basic 
jokes” of theatrical burlesque 
and tracés their pedigrees 
through the work of the 
great practitioners from 
Shakespeare to Leacock. 


Illustrated with contem- 
porary drawings. 18s. 
@ 

e 
Darling Tom 


and other Stories 
L. A. G. STRONG 


Mr. Strong’s first book of 
short stories for seven years. 
His last, Travellers, won the 
James Tait Black Memorial 
Prize for 1945. Mr. Strong 
has prefaced his new col- 


lection with a long and 
challenging Foreword. 
10s. 6d 


Coming September 25 


The Hidden 


Flower 
a new novel by 
PEARLS BUCK 
12s. 6d. 


Migel H-UMEON 
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First and Last Loves 
JOHN BETJEMAN 


“T should like quietly to urge every civilised Briton, whatever 
books they buy this autumn, to buy this one. Here is a proud, 


passionate: pugnacious, poelical Englishman, wriling from the 
heart about his own country. her land, her buildings, her 
people.”—Time and Tide. 

Illustrated, including drawings by John Piper. 20s. net 


Godolphin 


Hlis Life and Times 


Sir TRESHAM LEVER, Bt. 


“The merit of this book is that Godolphin does not become 
remote or unsympathetic. His brief but blissful marriage is 
tenderly treated, and we learn of his friendship with Evelyn 
and the Marlboroughs on many planes other than politieal.”— 
The Times. Illustrated. 25s, net 


Westminster Hospital 
1719-1948 
JOHN LANGDON-DAVIES 


The Westminster was the first of the voluntary hospitals that 
was founded as such, “The author has described this remarkable 
charitable work for a larger audience than a merely domestic 
one. It will be a revelation to people who take medical 
services for granted.”—Evening News. Illustrated. 21s. net 


Fiction 


Venables 


GEOFFREY WAGNER 


This is Geoffrey Wagner’s first novel to be published in England. 
He ic well known as a poet and for his critical writings. He 
has used the framework of the “gothic” novel for a striking 
story of the more sensational aspects of the feverish amoral 
spirit of the twenties and thirties. 12s. 6d. net 
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THE AENEED 


OP: VAERG Te 


Translated by 
C. DAY LEWIS 


This new verse translation, which roused wide- 
spread interest when it was broadcast last 
year, interprets Virgil in the language of our 
own day. It is both scholarly and lively. The 
translator has sought to maintain ‘the story-~ 
teller’s voice’ throughout, and has captured in 
English poetry the excitement, fire and pathos 
of one of the world’s great narratives. 
Demy 8vo. 304 pp. 215. 
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recommend 


GODDESS 
ISLAND 


by GEORGES BLOND. Thenovel 
about the sea, the seals and the 
seal-hunters which “every- 
body” is reading . . . “Blond 
can write. The picture of un- 
familiar life and dangerous 
events is absorbing.” 

Times Lit. Supp. 


12s. 6d. net 


THE MAN 
WHO WAS 
LOVED 


by JAMES STERN. “At least one 
of his stories is likely to have a 
permanent place in anthologies.” 
V. S. Pritchett in Bookman 
Book Society Recommend 


12s. 6d. net 


HEMLOCK 
AND AFTER 


by ANGUS WILSON. Third 
impression available. Fourth 
impression printing of the most 
discussed book of the day. 


12s. 6d. net 


COLETTE | 


Chance Acquaintances, “a little 
masterpiece of wit and intrigue ” 
The Listener, is the third of the 
Collected Edition. It whets the 
appetite for more, which. will 
come next year. 


12s. 6d. net - 


LEWIS 
MUMFORD 


The Conduct of Life is the fourth 
and final volume of one of the 
greatest works of scholarship 
in our time. 


21s. net 


W EEKLEY 


His concise Etymological Dic- 
tionary of Modern English is 
proving itself very much 
needed reference work. 


480 pages, 35s. net 
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4 
tury. The young Baronet, a man of deep con- 


victions and intense feeling, experienced three 
disappointments in his life—the defeat of the 
South in the American Civil War, the failure 
of his educational campaign among his own 
countrymen, and the triumph of the Ultra- 
montanism which he detested in the Vatican 
Council of 1870. At the age of thirty-six he 
turned his back on ecclesiastical controversy and 
devoted himself to disinterested historical studies. 

Readers of the new selection from his early 
writings—on Ultramontanism, the Papal States, 
the Munich Congress of 1863, the Catholic 
Press—will be impressed not only by the range 
of learning unusual in so young a man and by 
the vigour of expression, but by the complete 
loyalty to his Church, which he desired to 
retain its temporal power. There is no hint of 
the potential rebel in this ardent gladiator fresh 
from the lecture rooms and libraries of Munich, 


who longed to reconcile the old faith to the 


new learning. Little did he foresee that in a few 
years his revered master Dollinger, the greatest 
of Catholic scholars, to whose ‘splendid ser- 
vices to the church’ repeated homage is paid 
in these pages, would be excommunicated, and 
that he himself, deeply distrusted by his ecclesi- 
astical superiors both at home and abroad, would 
wonder what his own fate would be. The older 
he grew the more resolute he became to discover 
and proclaim the truth as he saw it, in ecclesi- 
astical no less than in secular history. There are 
indeed indications in these early essays that he 
would go his own lonely way. He eagerly wel- 
comed Dollinger’s little book, published in 1863, 


‘on the Medieval Fables of the Pope, saluted 


Nicholas of Cusa, ‘a prophet and precursor of 
the Reformation’, who recognised no deciding 
authority in questions of faith except that of a 
General Council, and declared himself opposed 
to compulsion in matters of religion. The review 
of Hefele’s Life of Cardinal Ximenes, written in 
1860, denounces the Inquisition. A further 


anticipation of the later publicist occurs in the’ 


essay on Bossuet, whose abilities as a contro- 
versialist receive unstinted recognition, while the 
‘fatal’ influence of his support of despotic 
power is deplored. The more we learn of Acton’s 
writings and correspondence, the less we wonder 
that in the latter half of his life, while holding 
unswervingly to his faith, he found his most 
intimate friends among Anglicans and Liberals. 

The last three articles in the present collection 
are of a widely different character. The lengthy 
survey of the political causes of the American 
Revolution reminds us that he was one of the 
earliest English students of the ideology of the 
Fathers -of the Constitution. The elaborate 
analysis of- the state of Austria in 1861 equally 
illustrates his life-long interest in federalism, and 
his conviction that liberty is only to be secured 
by the division of power. The final item on the 
Matinées Royales, described as the ‘ Confessions 
of Frederick the Great ’, adds little to his reputa- 
tion; for that jeu d’esprit, like the ‘ Political 
Testament of Peter the Great’, which he also 
accepts, was a fake. Though by no means in- 
fallible in his verdicts, he steadily grew in 
learning and judgment till he won his place 
among the most honoured and 
teachers of his age. 


The Rise and Splendour of the Chinese 
Empire. By René Grousset. Translated 
by A. Watson-Gandy and T. Gordon 
Geoffrey Bles. 42s. 


The subject of this book is one of the great 
themes of histo It is however, a theme 
strangely neglected by European historians. This 
is the more remarkable, because no country has 
been as well served, as has China, by its own 
historians. The official histories compiled over 


influential . 
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the last two thousand years, constitute in them- 
selves a unique feat of historiography. These 
histories are but compressions of more detailed 
works, many of which have survived. But the 
story of the Chinese Empire is not only pre- 
served in Chinese histories. The monuments 
bear testimony to the greatness of the civilisa- 
tion it has created. To this, the museums of 
Europe bear adequate testimony. It is perhaps 
to our curators and collectors rather than to our 
historians that we must turn, if a sense of pro- 
portion is to be retained in our western notions 
of the achievements of human civilisation. 

M. René Grousset, who died last week, was 
the Curator of the Musée Guimet and Director 
of the Musée Cernuschi in Paris. He was well 
known in France for his ‘ ouvrages de vulgarisa- 
tion’. This competent translation of one of his 
recent works will introduce him to a wider 
public in England. The book is a masterpiece of 
compression and lucidity. Its theme traverses a 
time span of three thousand years. There is little 
material that is not familiar, but M. Grousset 
places his emphases adroitly, imparting to his 
work a welcome freshness and liveliness. He 
draws usefully on his great knowledge of the art 


. and archaeology of the Far East, treating this 


terial from a historical rather than an aesthetic 
viewpoint. His chapters on the Sung period are 
especially noteworthy in this respect. The all- 
important interrelations of China, with Central 
Asia and the West are given due place. Of 
especial interest is the influence of Greek Art 
in the Far East, a study which M. Grousset 
has treated more fully in a separate work. 

It is perhaps useful in a work of popularisa- 
tion to characterise unfamiliar Chinese figures 
by ‘ parallels’ in European history. But descrip- 
tions of Yang Kuei-fei as the ‘Pompadour and 
Marie-Antoinette of China’, of Chou Tun-yi 
as ‘the Chinese Spinoza’, and Ch’in Shih 
Huang-ti as ‘a Chinese Caesar’ still strike an 
incongruous note in an otherwise excellent work. 
This may be a matter of taste. It certainly does 
not detract from the general conclusion that this 
is a masterly survey of its subject. 

Among M. Grousset’s observations one finds 
‘China, which for centuries had tirelessly poured 
out the most prodigous literary, artistic and 
philosophical creations, now dared do nothing 
but reproduce the stereotyped forms and make 
copies of copies. In her attempt to remain faith- 
ful to the past she betrayed her greatest tradi- 
tion. For China’s past greatness had consisted 
above all in her unlimited power of resurgence 
and renewal’. It would certainly be the claim 
of the present masters of China that the 
‘attempt to be faithful to the past’ no longer 
impedes China’s progress. Perhaps this is a 
suitable time to consider afresh, as M. Grousset 
has so admirably done, the inner springs of 
China’s ‘ power of resurgence and renewal’. 


Empirical Foundations of Psychology 
By N. H. Pronko and J. W. Bowles. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 


Psychology is the science of behaviour, and 
behaviour is the interaction of an organism with 
its environment, both physical and social. The 
problem of the psychologist, therefore, is to 
find out what sets the organism off, and how 
new techniques of behaving are learnt. In ex- 
plaining behaviour there are two tendencies to 
be avoided. On the one hand there is the 
popular tendency, from which psychologists are 
by no means free, to have recourse to such un- 
verifiable entities as ‘instincts’, ‘ hereditary dis- 


positions’ and such like; on the other hand - 


there is a tendency to confuse the provinces of 
physiology and psychology, and to think that 
you can explain behaviour ‘ scientifically’ if you 
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talk about ‘traces in the brain’, ‘ neurons’ and 
“synapses ’. In the latter case we ignore the fact 
that the so-called physiological explanation is 
all too often merely a rephrasing of observed 
data in physiological language: we remember, 
there must be traces in the brain, therefore re- 
membering is caused by traces in the brain. In 
point of fact there is no verification of such 
an hypothesis. 

It is to provide ammunition against these 
popular and pseudo-scientific ways of thinking 


that Dr. Pronko and Professor Bowles have. 


compiled this volume. It is not a ‘systematic 
text’, ‘the aim was to bring together scattered 
nuggets from psychological literature which... . 
would yield a refined and clear picture of certain 
developments in contemporary literature’. The 
aim is a laudable one. The ‘ nuggets’ are scat- 
tered in American learned journals and to bring 
them together is to perform a very useful task. 
It is a book of reference, rather, than one to be 
read through from cover to cover. It ranges 
from problems of inheritance through learning 
to the experimental study of attention, percep- 
tion, thinking, feeling, emotion, and remember- 
ing, and it concludes with a discussion of the 
relation between physiology and psychology. It 
is by nature ‘ bitty ’, and the choice of investiga- 
tions to be described is dictated by the purpose 
of the compilation: to present evidence which 
will persuade the reader that all our behaviour 
is learnt, and that we should suspect all talk 
about inborn inherent instincts. It is a useful 
book both for professional psychologists and for 
the layman interested in psychology. Whether 
the reader is persuaded or not, he is faced with 
evidence with which he must come to terms. 


British Mammals 

By L. Harrison Matthews. 

Collins. New Naturalist Series. 25s. 
The editor’s belief that this is probably the most 
important book on British mammals ever pub- 
lished is almost certainly justified. The author 
has set out to make a digest of the vast quantity 
of recent research; research which has been 
carried out both in the laboratory and in the 
field. It would be hard to overstate how well he 
has succeeded. Here, stripped of many compli- 
cated details and technicalities, is a mass of new 
and fascinating information which has been 
culled from highly specialised reports on such 
subjects as the relation of the creature to its 
physical and biological environment, factors 
controlling the breeding cycle, hibernation, 
population fluctuations and genetics as related 
to specific characteristics. In all, some two 
hundred and thirty works are mentioned in the 
bibliography. 

Nobody but a general naturalist of wide ex- 
perience and outstanding competence could have 
collected and arranged such a store of recently 
acquired information and set it down in such 
a readable form. The book contains such en- 
thralling subjects as the navigation of bats by 
echo-sounding—a system of radar in which these 
creatures were ahead of man by some millions of 
years. And here too are described and discussed 
the problems of delayed fertilisation and im- 
plantation against a background of our newly 
widened knowledge of the breeding cycles of bats 
and other mammals. The reader, no matter how 
up to date he may believe his knowledge to be, 
will find something new in almost every chapter 
of the book: information which varies f-om 
how rabbits ‘chew the cud’ to how whales 
can descend to great depths for lengthy periods 
and return quickly to the surface without 
suffering from the dangerous reactions which 
could injure or kill other mammals—man in 
particular. 

The book is admirably arranged with intro- 
ductory chapters on the history of mammalogy 
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A CHOICE OF 


KIPLING’S 
PROSE 


Selected and with an 
Introductory Essay by 


W. Somerset 
Maugham 


Sixteen tales, with a long intro- 
ductory Essay in which Mr. 
Maugham examines Kipling’s 
art. “He is our greatest story 
writer. I can’t believe that he 
will ever be equalled. I am sure 
he can never be excelled.” 


368 pages. 15s. 


CHARLES 


MORGAN 


The River Line 
A Play 


The full text with a preface 
“On Transcending the Age of 
Violence.” “Mr. Morgan has an 
exciting tale to tell . . . slowly 
and powerfully, with seemingly 
artless precision, an atmosphere 
pervaded by danger, suspense 
and suspicion is worked up to 
a shock of sudden violence.” 


The Times. 8s. 6d. 


EDITH 


SITWELL 


A Book of 
Flowers 


“One of our most distinguished 
poets here shares with us the 
fine fruits of her discrimination 
in an ,anthology devoted to 
flower lore. She ranges far and 
wide over five centuries, among 
poets, gardeners, and saints, of 
various epochs and climates.”— 
GERALD BULLETT (The Bookman). 


18s. 
ANG 
SOAy) MACMILLAN 
& Co. Ltd. 
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American Indians in the Pacific 


the theory behind the Kon-Tiki Expedition 
by THOR HEYERDAHL 


Thor Heyerdahl sets out in detail the facts support- 
ing his theory that the Polynesians migrated via 
America and not, as was hitherto supposed, via 
South-East Asia. “‘A wealth of erudition... anim- 
mense body of diversified evidence’’—Sunday Times. 
“Will delight many general readers .- . 
and entertaining . . 
blows through its pages.” —The Times. 
91 pages of illustrations, ; 


. scholarly 


. the spray of the South Seas 


70s. net 


There’s Always Adventure 


GRACE E. BARSTOW MURPHY. A convincing and nostalgic 
account of the enjoyments and sometimes odd penalties and com- 


plications of being the wife of a Naturalist. 


Illus. 18s. net 


All That Swagger 


MILES FRANKLIN. This fine novel portrays the heroic single- 
handedness with which the Australian continent has been explored, 
fenced, cleared, ploughed and guarded by a virile people. 12s. 6d.net 


Religion in the Modern World 
Viscount SAMUEL, R. H. THOULESS, Rev. T. CORBISHLEY, 


RADHAKRISHNAN, and Others. 


Representing many shades 


of religious thought, this work holds the principle that religion 
should be fairly and competently studied by as many people as 


possible. 


7s. 6d. net 


A Documentary History of Chinese 


Communism 1921—1950 


CONRADT BRANDT, BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ, and Others. 
The first scholarly study to provide a concrete and documented 


analysis of Marxism in China. 


42s. net 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
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GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Tanganyika 
Report by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
on the administration of 
Tanganyika under United 
Kingdom Trusteeship for the 
year 1951. 

(Colonial No. 287) 


12s. 6d. (12s. 11d.) 


The State of 
the Public Health, 1950 


The annual report of the Chief 
Medical Officer, forming part 
of the Ministry of Health report 
for 1950-51. 


(Cmd. 8592) 6s. (6s. 3d.) 


Education in 195 if 


The report of the Ministry of 
Education and the Statistics of 
public education for England 
and Wales. 


(Cmd. 8554) 6s. (6s. 3d.) 


Prices in brackets include postage 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, and Sale 
Offices in London, Edinburgh, . 
Manchester, Birmingham, Cardiff, 
Bristol and Belfast or through any 
bookseller ‘ 


Science 
is a 
Sacred Cow 


By Anthony Standen 


Mr. Standen says in his intro- 
duction : 


“ After a number of years of 
professional work in chemis- 
try and biology I found myself 
in a quiet interlude of teach- 
ing—mostly mathematics. 
After this upon resuming my 
regular work in science, I was 
at a sufficient distance to be 
able to /ook at science, as if I 
had never seen it before. The 
result was indeed astonishing, 
and is described in this book.” 
—and a very entertaining book 
it is, with its salutary re- 
minder to our generation that 
scientific knowledge isn’t the 
only kind. 


10’6 net 


SHEED & WARD 
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Ernest Hemingway 
* 


THE OLD MAN 
AND THE SEA 


‘It is a very beautiful story, most 
moving, and of great dignity. Tech- 
nically, I should say, it is perfect.’ 
Eric Linklater. 
Book Society Recommendation 
7s. 6d. net 


A PILGRIM’S 


PROGRESS 


by Beverley Nichols 


author of The Fool Hath Said, 
Verdict on India, Merry Hall, etc. 
A travel book through the lands of _ 
the spirit which is, in effect, a survey 
of the present state of Christianity 
in England. 12s. 6d. net 


GOLDEN EARTH 


by Norman Lewis 

author of A Dragon Apparent 
‘His new book not only challenges 
but sustains comparison with A 
Dragon Apparent. Burma in the 
present burns as bright as did 
Indo-China in the previous volume.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 

Book Society Recommendation 
Many illustrations in monochrome 
and colour. _ 18s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 


Strikes 


By K. G. J. KNOWLES 
A study in industrial conflict, with 
special reference to British ex- 
perience between 1911 and 1947. 
42s. net 


The Nature of 
the Universe 


By FRED HOYLE 
10th Edition 6s. net 
= 


Other Minds 
By JOHN WISDOM 


Three additional essays are here 
included with Professor Wisdom’s 
well-known series of papers. ~ 

Ready October About 21s. net 


The Dead 
Sea Serolls 


By A. DUPONT-SOMMER 
Translated by E. M. ROWLEY 
“An_ intriguing book, brilliantly 


argued."’—Sunday Tet 
. 6d. net 


Anthology of 
Modern 
French Poetry 
By C. A®HACKETT 


This judicious selection includes 
the most important poetry written. 
in France during the past hundred 
years 17s. 6d. net 


~ BASIL BLACKWELL 
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in Britain and on mammal structure and func- 
tion, and then follow the chapters on the various 
orders of British mammals. The work is rounded 
off with a chapter on the ‘ Origin of the British 
Mammal Fauna’ and an appendix containing 
a complete list of living British mammals. 
Naturally Dr. Harrison Matthews devotes a 
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great deal of space to bats and whales, because 
so much new material concerning them has 
become available in the last decade or so. Even 
so, he does not stint the quantity of informa- 
tion on rodents, insectivorous and carnivorous 
mammals. 

The same impeccable standard-of illustration 


New Novels 
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as has already been seen in former New 
Naturalist volumes is maintained here, and if 
there are one or two very familiar black and 
white pictures, such as A. R. Thompson’s 
harvest mice and Oliver Pike’s listening otter, it 
is none the worse for containing these recognised 
masterpieces of animal photography. 


The Old Man and the Sea. By Ernest Hemingway. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Men at Arms. By Evelyn Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 
Prisoner of Grace. By Joyce Carey. Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 
A Giant’s Strength. By Alex Comfort. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


be an autumnus mirabilis to confound the 

Jeremiahs who stand by its bedside waiting 
for the novel to die. Mr. Hemingway is once 
again ‘the champ’. Apart from the opening 
pages, which are too solemnly simple, as if the 
author had to induce the mood for his story by 
incantation, The Old Man and the Sea is not 
only the finest long short story which Mr. 
Hemingway has ever written, but one of the 
finest written by anyone anywhere. The story is 
very simple. An old man who has fished for 
eighty-four days without success goes out in his 
skiff alone from Cuba and catches the largest fish 
he has ever seen in his life. For days and nights 
he plays it, setting against its monstrous strength 
his skill, endurance, and his failing powers. He 
kills it, but it is too large to bring inboard. 
The sharks move in to attack and all that he 
brings to Cuba is the skeleton of the largest 
fish ever caught in the Caribbean. 

It is the sort of story Mr. Hemingway may 
have heard in that little Cuban fishing village 
to which he has brought prosperity by organis- 
ing the marketing of tuna, an anecdote which in 
the furnace of his imagination he has fired into 
a fable of astonishing beauty. He has thrown 
away the story-teller’s favourite weapon, sus- 
pense, so confident is he of his other powers. 
We know from the very beginning what is 
going to happen, almost as well as we know a 
favourite symphony or a classical ballet. What 
holds us is the perfection of composition and 
execution. We move into the world of poetry, 
a poetry not merely of scene which the author, 
disencumbered of his toughness, describes with 


i F we continue as we have started, this should 


_ delicate sympathy, but also of action, the life 


and death struggle of the man and the fish, a 
struggle which embodies the struggle of all 
creatures living and dying. 

Mr. Hemingway intends and achieves the per- 
fection of a lyric poem. Mr. Waugh proposes 
_something larger, more complex and also, I 
suspect, more diffuse, though how tightly knit 
this work will be will not be seen until the 
trilogy, devoted to the love affair between 
Guy Crouchback and the army, is completed. 
Men at Arms, according to what has now be- 
come a cliché in publishers’ descriptions of 
trilogies, is a novel ‘complete in itself’. Of 
course if that were fully true, there would be 
no need for the author to write the successive 
volumes. One is conscious throughout this novel 
of the statement of themes which, because they 
are not resolved yet, appear as blemishes. The 
Prologue in Italy seems disproportionate, if not 
for the most part irrelevant. The character of 


’ Guy Crouchback, his spiritual disease, his quest 


for a war wortH a Catholic’s fighting, are 
glimpsed like rabbits popping their heads out of 
holes, distracting the reader from what in this 
volume are the major figures, Brigadier Ritchie- 
Hook and Crouchback’s fellow  subaltern 


Apthorpe. The latter, to whom the three parts 
of this book are dedicated in his various phases, 


is a richly comic character, more created than ~ 


most of those in Mr. Waugh’s gallery. To the 
casual reader, he will be an end in himself, 
though it is clear that the author intends him as 
the comic sciograph of Crouchback himself, just 
as the Brigadier is the sciograph of the army, 
the capricious beloved in this odd affair. 

Mr. Waugh, who clearly wrote his excellent 
blurb, disclaims All resemblance between himself 
and his main character, apart from the simi- 
larity of their age and religion, an ingenuous 
over-simplication in my opinion. The theme 
of war has been recurrent in the work of this 
novelist, whose brother fought in the first world 
war while he himself was still at school. As 
early as 1930, in Vile Bodies, the idea of war as 
a catharsis for a society gone rotten first 
appears, the evidence of an impatient romanti- 
cism of which Guy Crouchback’s protracted 
search for a crusade in*® a‘ world unfit for 
crusaders to fight in seems likely to prove the 
final disillusionment. Certainly Guy Crouch- 
back’s cultivation of Apthorpe as if he were 
some precious orchidaceous parasite is far more 
in character with such a connoisseur of human 
extravagance as Mr. Waugh than with Guy 
Crouchback as presented to us, as witness also 
the bouquet of slightly thorny roses presented 
to Mr. Graham Greene for his picture of West 
Africa in The Heart of the Matter. 

There is no cause to suspect hidden auto- 
biography in Prisoner of Grace, the new novel 
by that master of impersonation, Mr. Joyce 
Carey. He chooses to be Nina Woodville, a 
woman. with a style that must have given him 
agony to write, because she has such long asides 


‘in brackets that it is very hard to understand 


how the end of her sentences link grammatically 
with the beginning. . They do, almost always. 
That is one error in his book. The second is 
that his novel pretends to be her account of her 
life with a radical politician, belonging to the 
left wing of the Liberal Party from the 1890s up 
to the 1920s. This account, which we are asked 
to accept, because there is another contrary 
account apparently in the press, could not pos- 
sibly be published, owing to the L’bel laws, unless 
it was a work of fiction. 

Once having accepted this convention, one 
finds that Prisoner of Grace, though far less 
perfect than Mr. Hemingway’s new story and 
not nearly as funny as Mr. Waugh’s, has a 
quite remarkable depth of its own. Chester 
Nimmo, the politician who, through success, 
gradually becomes. more and more corrupt or 
mature according to your view, by a sudden twist 
at the end becomes subordinate to Nina, who 
has used both the men in her life for exactly 
what they were worth. The ‘champ’ has pro- 
duced his most perfect work of art. Evelyn 
Waugh mows the coarse grass of the army as 


sharply as ever. But Mr. Carey presents us with 
a convincingly great and horrifying man 
through the eyes of a woman who appears at 
first very ordinary and rather strange, and then 
rather great and quite horrifying. 

A Giant’s Strength is a carefully constructed 
conversation piece, which makes one feel how 
easy such things were in the time of Voltaire. 
The whole of what Voltaire considered Europe 
could understand his jokes and ironies. Dr. 
Comfort has to spend a great deal of his story 
in fabricating with a brilliant detail, which re- 
minds one of C. F. Ramuz, the desert in 
which his scientist lands, fleeing from the 
Soviet Union to some country where his genius 
may be useless. He has to spend a lot more 
time explaining the background of this scientist 
and the various other characters he meets, before 
we have our conversation piece. 

He has contrived a story of a German mathe- 
matical genius who having invented a calculat- 
ing machine capable of solving abstruse 
problems has been the darling of the Nazis and 
then wooed by all the occupying powers. He 
has chosen to go to the Soviet Union, where 
he thinks his machine will be used more con- 
structively. But the communal enthusiasm for 
the party line in Tashkent is too much for 
him. He plans to escape to some country where 
the government is too crude to need his wonder- 
ful machine. The plane in which he is flying 
crashes in a desert and since he has wounded 
the engine as well as the pilot mortally, he finds 
himself marooned somewhere in starkest Russia. 

Dr. Comfort’s Russians, his newspaper 
correspondents, his marauders, though they are 
all playing a part in what is openly a propa- 
ganda novel about peace, are people first and 
foremost. To avoid a third world war, Dr. 
Comfort pleads, it is necessary for everybody to 
get beyond his narrow, national frontiers. Dr. 
Comfort himself has done so. His thought is 
wise, mature and undogmatic. He writes as an 
artist, with a deep moral purpose which adds to 
rather than detracts from his judgment of 
human beings. As a doctor, he regards hysteria 
as the principal enemy of civilisation, whether 
it is manifested as love or hatred. 

Also recommended, Man Alone by Paul 
Pilotaz (Longmans, 9s. 6d.). This story, laid 
among the banana plantations of French 
Guinea, is primarily one of the spiritual 
struggles of a man in conflict with society 
who learns through the tender friendship of 
a fellow planter the path back from isolation 
to association with his fellow men. The author 
knows French Guinea intimately and the charm 
of the book derives from the authenticity of 
the backgrounds and the concentration on 
spiritual issues. It is marred by the last two 
pages, in which the author, hoping to bring his 
vision closer to the reader, destroys it instead. 

ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH ~. 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


TELEVISION 
Points of View 


IN THE UNREMITTING DOMESTIC drama of 
getting and spending the middleman is a villain 
who, it seems, never comes to grief. Why is it? 
Because, according to the television programme 
called ‘A Fair Price?’ he does not deserve to 
do so, for he is as much a victim of econo- 
mic complications as producer and consumer. 
True, the sympathy of the housewife who 
queried her way through the programme was 
not finally won for. him; even so, the middle- 
man emerged from the test with less discredit 
than many people are disposed to award him. 
This programme did a good service in airing 
some popular prejudices and in re-stating im- 
perative if familiar facts about the price spirals. 
From the cluttered courts of Covent Garden, 
voices were raised to convince us that the sump- 
tuous cigar smoke trailed by market gentlemen 
in heavy-belted overcoats is an incense celebrat- 
ing no more than ten 
per cent. and that, mark 
you, on highly perish- 
able goods. The house- 
wife’s staunch if nervous 
scepticism was an assur- 
ance that television was 
not taking sides in a 
programme which, 
though hardly inspired 
in treatment, was 
to the point in timeli- 
ness and essential appeal. 
As the guiding spirit 
throughout, Roy Hay 
deserved well of us for 
his good - humoured 
steersmanship and im- 
partiality. This was tele- 
vision being sensible and, 
what is more, useful. 


* Leisure and Pleasure’ 


The other inquiry programme of the fort- 

night, taking the National Health Service as 
its theme, was every bit as pertinent but less 
satisfying in the result. Townsfolk of Keighley 
in Yorkshire spoke their minds before a plat- 
form which represented a too limited breadth 
of opinion. 
‘ Lord Beveridge, owl-wise and wonderfully 
benign, believed that the doctors are pulling 
their weight in the interests of the Service. Dr. 
Stephen Taylor thought that: the Service had 
come to stay and was glad of it. Dr. Ffrangcon 
Roberts challenged the nation’s capacity to sus- 
tain the Service administratively. 

It was left to the Keighley audience to impart 
the note of realistic urgency into the pro- 
ceedings, to express prevailing discontents, to 
give utterance to faith as well as to doubt. 
The spirit of these ‘Public Enquiry” pro- 


grammes surely should be such that we distant 
watchers are left with the impression that the 
debate is being energetically continued when the 


From the Polish film ‘ Island of Birds’, televised on September®8 


Jervis Roscoe with his scale models of seventeenth-, eighteenth and nineteenth- 
century carriages 


< 


Scene from ‘ Family Doctor, 1952’, which showed 
a glimpse behind the scenes of a general practice 


cameras have done with it. We did not feel that 
at the end of this programme. Keighley, by the 
way, had a few days earlier provided us with 
some of the most imposing pictures of the 


natural scene that have ever come to our screens.’ 


This was during the Rugby League game with 
the Australians. ) 
“Moor were magnificent in their cumulus prodi- 
‘gality. 

Beautiful outdoor sr netes were also brought 
.to us in the film called ‘Island of Birds’, 


-in which we accompanied an expedition to a 


nature reserve in’ the Polish marshlands. There 
were numerous enjoyments for the eye in this 
dawn to dusk record of a photographic foray 
into reedy waters on which, at the end, the sun 
set in long-shadowed majesty. A Canadian film 
“Water For The Prairies’, was a little too noisy 
“to give equal pleasure, but i it made up in human 


The cloudscapes » over Ilkley 


. interest’ what it lacked in poetry. These televised — 


- documentary films are often well worth seeing. 
- They can make our screens into windows of 
rare surprise, even. sometimes of enchantment. 

Two ‘ Speaking Personally ’ programmes that 


did something to restore one’s occasionally 


wavering confidence in the staying power of this 


series were Eric Linklater on the Edinburgh  ~ 


Festival, and a visiting American, Seymour 
Siegel, on the radio station run by New York 
in the interests of its citizens. Linklater word- 
‘spun with ingenuity, and quiet humour, round- 


ing off with a heart-warming story from ‘the = 


Korean war which no doubt ‘produced a smile 
ona million viewing faces. The American con- 
tribution, with Robert McKenzie as an able 
and forthright questioner, evoked its own appre- 
ciation for Mr. 
to our British regard for quality in radio as in 
a few other things. Linklater we enjoyed for how. 
“he said it, Siegel. for what “he had to say. If 
* Speaking Personally? has not. had the resound-. 
ing success one had hoped it has confirmed the 
capacity of television to transmit without distor- 
tion those elements of human personality which 


Siegel’s courteous references’ 


? 


&. 
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most make for a wider sympathy and under- 
standing. 

A mood of exaggerated romanticism charac- 
terised the production of the epilogue of two 
Sunday evenings back. A Bible reading was 
given in a Widdicombe Fair voice, while the 
camera moved tortoise-wise backwards and for- 
wards over a succession of Harvest Home 
‘props’, a plate of fruit and nuts, a loaf on a 


board, a vase of flowers, and what not. AIL very, 
well in its way and an attempt, obviously, to 


introduce a fresh vision. But for once eye and 
LJ “3 . . . . 
ear did not satisfactorily blend in their func- 


- tions and the total effect was of a choirboy’s 


reprehensible curiosity. 

More experiment was vouchsafed to us in 
“Shapes and Sounds’, which seemed to have 
derived its inspiration from those widening 
margins of hysteria in which the modern artistic 
ego finds itself cavorting in retreat from the too- 
clamant realities of our time. Someone, we will 
believe, was trying to tell us-something in a new 
language; unfortunately, we were given no 
primer by which to attempt to understand it. 
Here the effect was of public time being used for 
private experiment—and I say it will not do. 

REGINALD POUND 


BROADCAST DRAMA 


Murder, etc. 


I CANNOT IMAGINE ‘Arden of Faversham’, that 
late Tudor play by an anonymous author, com- 
ing off upon the modern stage. It would be 
hard to treat seriously its two ineffectual mur- 
derers, Black Will and Shakebag. Thomas Arden 
is duly disposed of in the end; but, before his 
blood stains the floor of the Faversham house, 
he has escaped death by poison (broth adminis- 
tered by his wife) and a variety of attentions 
from a talkative and curiously futile pair of 
cut-throats. Something always happens to stop 
them. Either doors are locked or too many 
friends join the intended victim at an awkward 
moment, or the fellow vanishes in the fog. On 
the stage, for all the crude power of certain 
scenes, I feel that Shakebag and Will would 
soon have an audience rolling. On the air 
(Third), the tragedy went, no doubt, as well 
as it will ever go, thanks mainly to the direction 


-of Raymond Raikes, who had cut and manipu- 


lated the scenes craftily, and who had not been 
shy of collaborating with the author, in a near- 
Tudor phrase or so, whenever the occasion called 
for it. We might almost say that the text was 
by ‘ Anon. and Raikes’. 

The cast could do little but play straight 
and hope’ for the best. Most of them did as 
well for Anon. and Raikes as we could have 
hoped. Marjorie Mars and Hugh Burden, as 
Alice Arden and her lover Mosbie, thrust bravely 
at the two chief instruments of Thomas Arden’s 
death, though we do not take kindly now to 
such lines as Mosbie’s ‘But had he eaten but 
three spoonfuls more, then had he died and our 
love continued’. The effect of Alice Arden’s 


_part has been exaggerated, I think. Miss Mars 


‘was able to show ‘the great malice and dissimu- 
lation of a wicked woman’, as the Quarto has 
it; but this sweet Alice is not likely to live in the 
mind. Godfrey Kenton steered a steady course 
as Thomas Arden (his dream speech was cut) 
who is always on the verge of death, and ever 
ready to forgive his wife; and Howard Marion- 
Crawford and Norman Shelley were double-dyed 
as the brace of villains. I found Mr. Shelley, as 
the less loquacious Shakebag, the more persua- 
sive. His partner did not seem wholly to 
believe in Black Will; I liked the pleasant slip 
of thé tongue in the first scene of the third 
act when, charmed, we heard Will observe to 
Shakebag, ‘I tell thee, Shakespeare, would this 
thing were done’. 
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On the whole, that and the use of the name 
of Arden were the only Shakespearean traces in 
the evening. It is difficult to believe why some 
critics (Swinburne among them) ever attributed 
this piece to the master, though there are various 
turns and tags of speech that were common form 
on the late Tudor stage. We might say, for 
example, that ‘ear the land’ occurs also in 
“Richard the Second’, but it does not prove 
anything. A general listener can say merely 
that he found the ‘ naked tragedy’ (by Anon. 
and Raikes) an uncommonly interesting curiosity, 
if by no means a major play. 

We had more ‘ malice and dissimulation ’, and 
another very trying woman, in ‘ The Sea Tower’ 
(Home), Edward Rutherfoord’s version of a 
Hugh Walpole novel. The trouble with this play 
is that it is all preparation for nothing very 
much. The horrific scene in which the pair of 


hags proposed to mutilate the young woman ~ 


fizzled out damply. Until then the affair had been 
a painstaking exercise in atmospherics, with 
Gladys Young to lead the party as the possessive 
mother. She is a woman nicknamed Boadicea; 
she murmurs, ‘I think I’d like to be read to a 
little, in French’; afd she has (or had, by cour- 
tesy of Miss Young) a voice—if you follow me~ 
—like rucked velvet, suddenly scattered, at the 
last, with rusty nails. 

I have only space to note the Gothick glooms 
of Robert Eddison in a well-devised ‘ Nightmare 
Abbey’ (Home); to salute B. A. Young on find- 
ing a new murder method in ‘ Death of Uncle 
George’ (Light); and to wonder what was the 
joke-we were not allowed to hear in the last 
(and pleasantly mad) instalment of ‘ Fletcher’s 
Fare’ (Light). It ended, I know, with the 
sinister words, ‘. . . we haven’t any peppermints 
in stock’. P 

~ J. C. TREWIN 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
On the Spot 


LAST WEEK, with some spkt-second travelling 
round the dial between Home, Light, and Third, 
I listened to twenty talks. Some of these are, 
as it were, in mid-series, and consideration: of 
them may be reserved until later. Even so, a 
multiplicity is left, faced with which the critic 
finds himself in the same position as the 
ordinary listener: he can only pick and choose. 
Yet I have no doubt which was the talk of the 
most urgent public interest and which, con- 
sidered as a performance, was the most brilliant. 
Christopher Hollis’ ‘Taking Democracy for 
Granted’ won the rare distinction for a radio 
talk of receiving a half-column report in The 
Times—understandably, for it questioned what 
we usually think of as the fundamentals of our 
parliamentary government. The party system, 
Christopher Hollis said, had become a sham 
fight: in essentials, Conservative and Labour 
policies were the same; it was merely that the 
parties changed arguments when they changed 
sides in the House. The result was that the dis- 
cussion of important issues had become less and 
less real, as was evident when the whips were 
taken off and a free vote allowed. Certainly the 
whips were off as far as this talk was concerned, 
and Christopher Hollis can scarcely have 
endeared himself either to his own party or to 
his opponents. The value of his suggested 
remedies is a matter for experts, but to a non- 
party person like myself his talk gave the kind 
of pleasure the more timid members of the 
crowd must have felt when Andersen’s small 
boy blurted out the truth about the Emperor’s 
new. clothes. 

Edgar Lustgarten’s ‘ Prisoner at the Bar’ was 
a triumph of broadcasting technique, as good a 
virtuoso piece as I have ‘ever heard. For half 
an hour he explained and analysed the Seddon 
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case, setting the scene, describing the highlights 
of the trial, pointing the moral at the end. We 
have had many dramatisations and reconstruc- 
tions of murder trials, and the best have been 
very good indeed. But none I remember has held 
me so completely as Edgar Lustgarten’s solo 
performance and its intimate and authoritative 
manner. This tak was the third of six he is 
giving in the Light Programme: they should 
not be missed. 

But, as is sometimes plain from ‘its opposite, 
virtuosity alone has only a dubious. value. 


-Douglas Spanner, taking on miracles in the 


“Science and Faith’ series, was no virtuoso: he 
sounded anything but assured at the microphone. 
But his script was good, the elucidation of some- 
thing that was not simple. And the total effect 
of his talk—one of deep sincerity and prolonged 
self-questioning in the search for truth—was 
enhanced, not marred, by his hesitant, stumb- 
ling delivery. It added a dramatic quality to 
his talk, which, though adventitious, was right 
for it; for here was a scientist who, by the very 
fact that he was defending miracles, had put 
himself ‘on the spot’ in the eyes of probably 
a majority of his fellow-scientists. And the sense 
of a man ‘on the spot’. but fighting back and 
far from down, was what one got from Dr. 
Spanner’s talk. 

The new monthly series, ‘ The Archaezologist ’, 
began well with an account, by Professor Stuart 
Piggott and Dr. Glyn Daniel, of recent work on 
the Aubrey Holes at Stonehenge. This is a pro- 
gramme for the layman, a programme whose end 
is not so much to increase listeners’ knowledge 
as to widen the horizon of their imaginations. 
For me, it did just this, with its somewhat sur- 
prising description—surprising to this layman— 
of the part atomic physics now plays in the 
dating of archaeological remains. 

I found Owen Holloway’s ‘The Early 
Proust’ a stimulating piece of criticism, espe- 
cially for the paralle) made between Proust and 
Dickens as ‘ poets of humour’. Proustian too, in 
its way, was Jocelyn Brooke’s ‘A Dissolving 
View ’, a charming evocation, at once vivid and 
subtle, of Folkestone thirty years ago. 

WALTER ALLEN 
[Mr. Martin Armstrong will resume his articles 
in two weeks] 


BROADCAST MUSIC 
From the West Country 


AFTER THE RICHES OF the previous month, when 
things came thick and threefold, so that I 
hadn’t space to mention half of them, we fe- 
lapsed Jast week into the comparative doldrums 
of the Three Choirs Festival and the Proms, 
with a German recording of ‘Lohengrin’, of 
which I thought poorly, thrown in for make- 
weight. Not that the Festival at Hereford or 
the nightly junketings at the Albert Hall, which 
brought us among other things two of Vaughan 
Williams’ symphonies, are to be sniffed at. 
Indeed, I am sorry we were not allowed to 
partake of more than one session of the Three 
Choirs. For although the proceedings are not 
exactly exciting—the performance of Schubert’s 
Symphony in B flat on Wednesday sounded 
flabby—this oldest of our Festivals has a 
character of its own. Besides one would have 
liked to hear John Gardner’s new work and 
Stanford’s ‘Stabat Mater* brought out in 
honour of his centenary. 

*“Hymnus Paradisi’, of which Mr. Howells 
directed an excellent performance, is one of 
those works in which under the stimulus of a 
strong emotional éxperience a composer realises 
his full potentiality. Here is the fulfilment of 
the promise held out years ago—a work of 
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singular beauty wrung from a personal sorrow. 
Stylistically it conforms to the Three Choirs 
tradition, but its musical idiom is fresh and 
individual. The writing for the chorus is often 
complex and the whole texture is intricately 
woven. But through it the light shines clear 
and serene, now that the choir knows it 
thoroughly after three years’ work on it. 
Vaughan Williams’ ‘Sea Symphony’ is a 
work about which, having so to speak grown up 
with it, I find it difficult to write dis- 
passionately. That it is sometimes hampered 
by the traditions of Festival oratorio and that 
at others the symphonic structure is weakened 
by .the exigencies of the poetic text, cannot 
diminish my affection for this great, warm- 
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hearted composition. It came over magnificently 
from the Albert Hall, though there was a touch 
of tameness in the Scherzo which was sur- 
prising in a performance directed by Malcolm 
Sargent, Perhaps that very ragged first chord 
put everyone out. Otherwise the choral singing 
was spirited and the two soloists—Elsie 
Morison and Gordon Clinton—were first-rate, 
especially in their ecstatic duet in the finale. 
The Fourth Symphony in F minor can cer- 
tainly not be charged with conventionality. That 
it is by the same composer who was attracted 
by Whitman’s ‘ rude . recitative’ and has 
always uttered his thoughts with a -similar 
downright directness, is evident enough. But it 
is only in the light of the two later works in 


} 
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D major and E minor, that the Fourth Sym- 
phony has made its way with the general public. 
Now it is seen to be not a laboratory experiment, 
unsuccessful in itself even though its lessons 
might be applied elsewhere, but an essential 
stage in the composer’s progress as an artist. He 
may not, as he has avowed, ‘like it’, but it 
certainly says what he meant to say, and says 
it finely. Last week’s performance plodded 
along in a dull pedestrian fashion which hardly 
did justice to this grand, if rough-hewn, 
masterpiece. But Proms is as Proms does, and 
it is good to see the whole series of Vaughan 
Williams’ Symphonies taking their rightful 
place in the Golden Treasury. 
DyYNELEY HUSSEY 


Gesualdo and the Italian Madrigal 


A programme of Gesualdo’s madrigals will be broadcast at 9.10 p.m. on Wednesday, September 24 (Third) 


HILE the biographies of composers 
of humble or middle-class origin 
like Palestrina and Monteverdi 
continue to show many a blank 
page, contemporary chroniclers waxed eloquent 
over the colourful life-story of Carlo Gesualdo 
(born c. 1560), the second son of a ruling 
prince in the kingdom of Naples and a nephew 
of its archbishop. His eccentric life, mainly 
dedicated to the pursuit of music, yet punc- 
tuated by lurid intervals of crime, passion, and 
repentence, seems inseparably intertwined with 
art in an age not yet prone to psychological 
impositions of life on art. It is possible that 
Gesualdo received some tuition from Pomponio 
Nenna, a madrigal composer of distinctly pro- 
gressive tendencies, and that he became 
acquainted with the increasingly chromatic and 
harmonically experimental music of Domenico 
-da Nola and Giovanni Macque. 

By 1586 he succeeded his father as Prince 
of Venosa. Soon after he married for obvious 
’ political reasons Maria “d’Avalos, a beautiful 
woman of sensual temperament. After some 
years of marital happiness, the new ruler 
of Venosa seems to have tired of his wife’s 
exceptional amorous appetite, which found 
temporary appeasement in a rather scandalous 
love-affair with Fabrizio Carafa, Duke of 
Andria. On October 26, 1590, Maria and 
Fabrizio were detected in flagranti and cruelly 
murdered on Gesualdo’s behest. Chroniclers 
differ as to the prince’s personal part in the 
actual crime. No criminal proceedings threatened 
a Prince of Venosa and the worst he had to 
fear was a personal vendetta, conducted by the 
outraged families of the unhappy lovers, whose 
fate was mourned by Tasso and many a lesser 
poet. However, a reconciliation with them must 
have taken place at a later date and in 1594 
Gesualdo married a second time. His new spouse 
was Eleonora d’Este, a sister of the heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne of Ferrara. In Ferrara 
Gesualdo seems to have found his own musical 
idiom at last. It was here that he met Fresco- 
baldi’s teacher, Luzzasco Luzzaschi, and that he 
discovered in the ducal collection of instruments 
the strange chromatic archicembalo, con- 
stricted by Luzzaschi’s friend Nicolo Vicentino. 
In the same year, 1594, were issued the First 
and Second Books of Gesualdo’s five-part 
madrigals, which show but little of the revo- 
lutionary chromatic tendency of later collections. 


In Subsequent years the Prince of Venosa lapsed 


more and more into a state of morbid repentance 
and self-reproach, relying at the very end of his 
unhappy life for the basic function of daily 
evacuation on regular beatings by hired servants. 


The antithesis of eroticism and yearning for 
death determined Gesualdo’s music in later years 
of his life, which from 1596 on was mainly 
spent in the kingdom of Naples and came to 
an end between September 3 and 29, 1613. Books 
Three and Four of his madrigals appeared in 
1595-96, and two books of motets were pub- 
lished in 1603. An unexplained gap of eight 
years separates these collections from the last 
madrigal books, which appeared during 
Gesualdo’s lifetime and contained much of the 
morbid and experimental music with which his 
name is mainly associated today. In 1611 Books 
Five and Six, as well as a book of Responses, 
were issued. A posthumous volume of six-part 
madrigals (lost, but for the quinto), was edited 
and published by the distinguished but very 
conservative Jewish musician Muzio Effrem as 
late as 1626. In 1613, the presumable year of 
Gesualdo’s death, a complete edition of Books 
I-VI was published in full score (using the 
modern device of the bar-line) in Simone 
Molinaro’s edition. 

Earlier historians have credited Gesualdo with 
a measure of revolutionary spirit and experi- 
mental boldness which seems not quite born 
out by the facts as they present themselves today. 
It is true that in Gesualdo’s later madrigals 
sequences of chromatic harmony and snatches 
of chromaticised melody occasionally are carried 
a step further than in the madrigals of Marenzio 
and Monteverdi, which naturally challenge 
stylistic comparison by virtue of their contem- 
poraneity. It is also undeniable that Gesualdo, in 
some of these late efforts of his, established a 
technique of modulatory sequence, strangely 
anticipatory of the sequences in Wagner’s pre- 
lude to ‘ Tristan’ to which they seem linked by 
associations of morbid eroticism. A passage like 
the first line of the madrigal ‘ Resta di darmi 
noia’ (Book VI, No. 4: 1611), based on D and 
immediately repeated on the E in exact trans- 
position contains Gesualdo’s most convincing 
musical fingerprint: the chromatically sharpened 
semitonal step at the very end of the phrase 
on an unaccented end-syllable. 

The sacrifice of the rhythmic scheme of poéms 
for expressionist reasons became a typical feature 
of Gesualdo’s style. His earlier collections make 
use of poems by Tasso and Guarini, only to 
devote later on morbidly emotional attention to 
poetical detail (focusing specially on oxymora such 


-as ‘dolorosa gioia’) in poems, increasingly un- 


worthy of such attention. Gesualdo’s insensibility 
to the claims of poetry as well as his clinging to 
the polyphonic style of the sixteenth century, 
give his madrigals a curiously anachronistic ring 
despite their daring harmonic progressions. 


Although the presumable date of his birth 
places Gesualdo exactly midway between 
Marenzio (born c. 1553) and Monteverdi (born 
1567), his madrigalsk—many of which may have 
been actually composed as far back as 1585— 
began to appear only in 1594, when the great 
majority of Marenzio’s madrigals had been 
issued and when even the younger Monteverdi 
had already published his first three Books. 
There can be but little doubt that Monteverdi’s 
most momentous madrigal publication of these 
years, Book Five of 1605, containing for the 
first time madrigals with continuo accompani- 
ment, must have come to the attention of the 
Prince of Venosa. Neither this progressive work 
nor Peri’s and Caccini’s simultaneous operatic 
experiments were able to lure Gesualdo away 
from the outworn path of the polyphonic madri- 
gal in five parts. There is no trace of basso 
continuo even in Gesualdo’s last collection of 
1611, issued at the very end of the madrigal 
vogue and contemporary with Schiitz’ First 
Book of Madrigals, issued at Venice and almost 
the last work of the species. 

In the light of the more reliable knowledge 
of the history of the Italian madrigal which we 
owe to Alfred Einstein’s great study, we can 
see Gesualdo’s madrigals as the final sublimation 
of the technique and chromatic experimentation 
initiated by de Rore and Willaert, rather than 
as revolutionary pioneer work in the field of a 
new musical idiom, the real foundations of 
which were laid—apparently unrecognised by 
the Prince of Venosa—in Monteverdi’s continuo- 
madrigals of 1605 and instrumentally accom- 
panied ‘ Scherzi Musicali’ of 1607 Gesualdo’s 
chromatic experiments for the sake of unlimited 
emotional expression were destined to end in a 
cul-de-sac. The intrinsic lack of balance in 
Gesualdo’s relation to his text as well as his 
fanatical pursuit of chromatic effects for their 
own sake are partly responsible for the strange 
fascination which some of his madrigals have 
even for the ordinary listener of today. It is still 
not easy to arrive at a balanced evaluation of his 
musical achievement in general. A complete 
edition is sadly lacking and of the 150 or so 
madrigals less than thirty are available in 
modern reprint. 

Although Gray and Heseltine did much to 
disentangle conflicting biographic evidence and 
to clarify Gesualdo’s biography, a full-scale 
monograph on his life and work still remains 
to be written. It might reveal some more links 
with tradition in a supremely gifted but de- 
generate musician, who for too long has been 
treated merely as a ‘sport’ in the madrigal 
music of the late Italian Renaissance. 
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Beer costs quite a bit. But it would cost even more if it weren’t 
for refrigeration ! 

For beer needs yeast to ferment it. And luckily the brewer 
can use the same yeast again and again — if the yeast works 
only when it has work to do. So he keeps his yeast inactive 
between-times by storing it in a chill room at 36-40°F. Re- 
frigeration solves the brewer’s problem. And many other 
people’s problems too! 


If youw’ve a cooling problem, consult 
a SP > 


RIGIDAIRE 


Regd. Trademark 


the experts in refrigeration: 2 


commercial, industrial, medical and household 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED 


Stag Lane, Kingsbury, London, N.W.9. Telephone: COLindale 6541 


Just what the 


Doctor 
ordered! 


... In my opinion there 


foreign language.” 
G.W.B. (M.B.) 


the past few months. Thanks to this our holiday was a triumphant 
success. We explored many of ‘the lesser known parts of old Paris—the 
“Quartier Latin’ and Montmartre, as well as nooks and by-ways of 
quaint old Barbizon and Chartres. 

“T look forward to spending my next holiday in the South of France. 

“I am determimed, too, that before visiting Holland again I shall 
avail myself of the Linguaphone Course in Dutch! In my opinion there 
is no better way of learning a foreign language.” G.W.B.(M.B.) 


WRITE FOR 26-PAGE BOOK AND WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


You learn quickly by Linguaphone because you enjoy learning. You listen to expert 
Mative teachers speaking on gramophone records, with perfect intonation. As you listen 
you follow in the illustrated text-book the words your teacher is using. Soon you become 
so sound-perfect and word-perfect that you are able to begin speaking, reading and 
writing fluently. — 


LINGUAPHONE for Lancuaces = - ~~. 2 ¥ 


Courses in 28 languages including ee =, 5 aot =e | 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, LS ate Pare Me rg “« 3: wa: | 
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Everybody wants the modern 
scientific A.B. Fire. And no 
wonder. With winter comfort at 
stake, who would be satisfied 
with second best ? The genuine 
A.B. gives more heat for the 
same fuel bill. It keeps going all 
night on slack. It thrives on coal, 


down to a warm room every 
morning because it warms the 
whole room all day — all night — 
all winter, and if you have a back 
boiler will provide constant hot 
water. The A.B. is a quality 
product you will be proud to 
own and you can buy it from 
coke, wood and' coal dust; makes | £4. 14. 0. There are seven 
the most of the indifferent fuel | wipe-clean finishes to choose 


we get these days. You come | from. 2 


FEDERATED SALES LIMITED (Dept. M7) 4 STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.1 


So start your cosiest winter now by writing 
today for buoklet in full colour and name of 
your nearest distributor. 
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For extra pleasure and satisfaction— 


CHURCHMAN’S No.1 


the 15-minute cigarette 
C.16D 
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Broadcast Suggestions for the Housewife 


HOW TO GET RID OF MICE 


‘WHAT IS THE BEST WAY to catch mice? I have 
talked this over with people who really know 
about mice and their habits. And the general 
opinion is that, for the ordinary householder, 


the best way to catch mice is by trapping. And 


the best traps to use are the type called break- 
back. 

I say traps in the plural because one of the 
secrets of successful mouse catching is to put 
down a good many traps—not just one. I am 
sure you have noticed the way mice run—they 
dart round the place on a familiar track, usually 
close in, round the skirting boards. So that is 
where you lay your traps. If you can manage one 
every three feet, so much the better. And, of 
course, you will set them finely and arrange them 
so that the little platform part is up against the 
wall.. Then, when a mouse goes darting round, it 
may miss one trap, but it is fairly unlikely to 
miss the whole lot. 

What about bait? My mousing experts say 
there is really no need to spare bits of cheese 
ration. A light sprinkling of flour does quite as 
well. And many a mouse has been caught in a 
trap with no bait at all. : 

Next, a word about a couple of old wives’ 
tales about this pest. One is that you must always 
wear gloves when you set traps, so the mice will 
not smell ‘human’ and be on their guard. And 
the other fairy story is that yeu must scald a 
trap after you have made a catch with it—again 
because of a warning smell. It seems that there 
is no truth whatever in either of these theories. 
All that really matters is using plenty of traps; 
and taking pains to set them finely. 

What about other ways of getting rid of mice? 
Poison, for example? My advisers’ view on this 


is that, on the whole, householders should leave 


poisoning to experts. And what about trusting 
the job to a cat? Undoubtedly, there are many 
cats with proud records of distinguished anti- 
mouse service. But not all cats are good mousers. 
If you happen to own a champion, well and 
good. If you do not, and you are thinking of 
getting a cat as a mouser, well, you may be 
lucky, but you may find puss is a bit of a traitor. 
She sometimes calls a truce with the enemy and 
lets quite a lot of frisking go on under her nose. 

So much for catching mice. Now what about 
steps to discourage them from arriving. Mice 
like dark, dirty corners—these make good cover. 
And they like plenty of undisturbed clutter—old 
cardboard boxes and lots of dusty old paper: 
The paper makes very cosy nesting material. 
And, of course, mice are attracted to a place 
where there are scraps of food left lying around. 


‘The smaller the scraps and crumbs, the easier 


they are for a mouse to pick up and nibble—or 
scuttle away with. 

Some people try to discourage mice by block- 
ing up mouse-holes, with glass and cement very 
often. No doubt this is a bit discouraging: but 
in time the mice will probably make new holes. 
They can eat their way through almost anything 
—they just do not know the meaning of the 
word indigestion. — 

What an anti-mouse campaign boils down to 
is simply prevention in the first place—common- 
sense prevention by keeping down clutter and 
banishing dark and dirty corners—and not let- 
ting scraps of food lie about. If you are unlucky 
and you do get landed with mice around the 
house, then, as I have said, probably your best 
plan is to put your faith in traps—and plenty of 
them. If you are very unlucky indeed and meet a 
real mouse infestation—then you can get advice, 
and possibly practical help, from your local sani- 


tary inspector. And you will be able to get in 
touch with him through the town hall or the 
local council office. 

RutH DREW 
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Crossword No. 1,168 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 
21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively : 


value 30s., 


Bridge By Pipeg 


Book tokens, 


Closing date: First post on Thursday, September 25 


‘CROSSWORD RULES. —Entries should be on the printed 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed 
to the Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, 


London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword’ in the 
left-hand top corner, In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor’s decision is final. 


‘Spades and, 


In the completed diagram, the row 
S contains the Spades held by 
West, North, East and South in 
that order. The cards in each suit 
are arranged in descending order 
of magnitude. The rows H, D and 
~C contain the Hearts, Diamonds 
and Clubs, similarly arranged. In 
the ‘ Description of Play’ below, a 
reference, such as 2S-D, must first 
be replaced by the appropriate word 
suggested by context. Suppose 
the word were HELD. If in this 
word we give numerical values to the letters 


(A = 1, ..., Z = 26), HELD adds up to 29.: 


Hence the first three numbers in column 2 would 
add up to 29. An across reference would be given 
as H6-9. The cards 2 to 10 have their numerical 
values; for the court cards J = 14, Q = 16, 
K = 18 and Ace = 20. 


DESCRIPTION OF PLAY 
Four men play a bridge hand. East 5S-C and 
makes a 13S-C of one Heart. South 2S-C two 
after North §11-13 Cl11-13 three 
Clubs, South C1-5 four Spades. West H5-8 the 
9 of Hearts and when South has 1$-C the C2-10, 
he 11S-C a H10-13 moments’ thought to -the 
H4-10, considering 6S-C he can 12S-C with the 
situation so as to H8-11 5S-C. East wins the first 
trick with his S$4-5 and returns the Queen; South 
H2-7 his King, West gets a C6-10 and then leads 
a small Diamond. Since North had two C2-10 
Hearts, South apparently must C6-10 two Hearts 


and one Diamond. He sees that his only C9-13 of 
making 9S-C tricks is to concede H10-13 trick to 
West., South takes trick three with the Ace and 
leads the Ace of trumps. Now South gives West a 
H4-8 which he never SS8-13 by leading a small 
Heart. On this West uses his last C6-13 and this 
makes an extra H1-7 into C2-10 with a trump 
later. C11-12 players D1-4 conceding D1-9 which 
they 1S-H 6S-C themselves, but by C2-9 the fifth 
D1-6 to West, South makes his contract 7S-C; for, 
unless S6-7 plays C6-8, he can now D11-12 the 
11S-C of the tricks. West leads another Diamond, 
the King is H4-9 from dummy and the King of 
Clubs is led. East S8-13 with his Ace, which South 
D1-11. Now South leads 4S-C last Heart for 
dummy to S6-9, Next South D9-11 the Queen of 
Clubs from dummy and H2-8 8S-C losing Diamond 
on it. Since it is now 12S-C that the rest of the 
H1-4 which are 1O0S-C in South’s hand are $3-12, 
the contract is made. South 3S-C his contract 
7S-C when he 5S-D West win the C6-9 trick. 


Solution of No. 1,166 
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BAM 


Prizewinners: 
Ist prize: Mrs. 
M. J. Mortimer 
(Llangaffo); 2nd 
prize: J. R. Mc- 
Laren (Salisbury); 
3rd Prize: W. K. 
Armistead (Col- 
chester) 


a ange 
NOTES 

The title suggests the Plough upsidedown: across words 
written boustrophedon, down words upsidedown. 

12A. ‘ where ye eat’ (amag.). 33 & 11U. ‘ The great long 
red-legged Scissorman’ (Siruwwelpeter). 34. And so on. 
3U. C(igar)ette—French port. 4. Steep-lechase. 5-28. to 
rain (anag.). 8. To-morrow 9-6. ‘ Sumer is icumen in’. 
17. There ran (anag.).-18. E-dent-at-a. 21. Mete-wan-d. 
31. Ranked Edith (anag.). 32. Turn and rend. 37-38. Oxf, 
Dict. of Quotations. 
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LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE! 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
To those who arestudiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be oceupied m reading for a 
Degree: not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook and-development of 
mental abilities. Moreover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


® London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases, two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers. Model answers, correc- 
tions of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that. in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 16,000 Successes at 
London University Examinations, 1925-51. 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS toC. D. Parker, M.A., 
LED; Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Director of 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


which details the Training offered by E,M.I. 
Instituces—the only Postal College which is part 
of a world-wide Industrial Organisation. Our 
Home Study courses include Accountancy, Secre- 
taryship, Law, Commercial Salesmanship, Office 
Organisation, Book-keeping, Journalism, Busi- 
ness Management, Economics, Civil Service. 


POST NOW TO: E.M.I. INSTITUTES, 
Dept. 183, 43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
Please send free book, 


NAME 


for 
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))Y) CASTING 


Coronation Souvenirs 
Christmas Gifts, Wall 
Plaques, Figures, 
etc. The All-Family 
Hobby that adds to 
your income. 

Write for 
FLEXIMOULD 
Illustrated Leaflet 

to Dept. L, 


oat DOHM LTD. 


s337..] 167, VICTORIA ST., 
LONDON, S.W.1 


9/3096 


5 YAROS OW SAFE vA ET 
REFILLABLE PLASTIC | 3 

Cal td hie ec eccees Further details ? Ask your garage or dealer, 
Refills @ 742 [f? 16 or write to us: 


THE. LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder; WtLLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
Principal: CECiL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 
Vice-Principal: ARNOLD SAXKELBYE, M.A.CAMB., B.A.LOND, 


Science Director: 
GEORGE WALKER, 
PH.D.CAMB., M.SC. SYD, 


Arts Director: 
P. G. Hatt, 
M.A.CAMB, 


COURSES OF STUDY 


for LONDON UNIVERSITY Entrance requirements, Intermediate 
and Degree Examinations, M.A., various Diplomas and Certificates ; 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION (Ordinary and - 
Advanced) London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern; and others, 
Professional Prelim., Law, Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service, etc. 
U.C.C., founded in 1887, has had a long and distinguished record 
of successful preparation. of students for examinations. ~The 
College is an Educational Trust, with a staff of highly qualified 


graduate Tutors, who are specialists in teaching by post. The 
moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments if desired. 


From 1920-1951 more than 34,000. U.C.C. 


students passed London University examinations. 


Se erties. 


* PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, 
56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


Davenset Model ‘‘H’ for A.C. mains, 200/250 
volts for charging 6 volt or 12 volt batteries at 2amps. 


Price: £6 7s. 6d. 
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% | for Atl wMmovor1sts 


The Davenset hand-lamp will throw a sealconie light 
on that unexpectedtroadside break-downorpuncture 


Price: 17s. 6d. 


His . 


PARTRIDGE WILSON & CO. LTD., 


rs Davenset Electrical Works, Leicester 
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Be Proud of 
Your English 


You are judged by the way you speak 
and write. 

Improve your English quickly by post 
—the Regent Institute way. Many 
students say that the moderate’ fee 
charged for the Effective English Course 
is the best investment they have ever 
made. The tuition is so planned that you 
make noticeable progress within a few hours. 


Write today for a copy of 


“WORD MASTERY™ 


Send a 23d. stamp today to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. Z/391B), Palace 
Gate, London. W:8, for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and ‘Word 
Mastery” (an informative prospectus). 


Auckland University College 


(University of New Zealand) 


Applications areinvited for Aare La 
SHIP IN THE HISTORY, AND LITERA- 
TURE OF MUSIC. 

The Lecturer will be paid.a salary of 
£800 per annum, rising to £950 per 
annum by annual increments of £50. 

Duties to commence on IstFebruary, 
1953, or as soon thereafter as may be 
arranged. i e 


Further particulars and information 
| as to the method of application 


should be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of -Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5, Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of 
applications in London and New 
Zealand is 31st October, 1952. 


Ordinary — 
Writing at 
Shorthand 
 Speed- 


Dutton Speedwords, the new fast- 
writing system using ordinary letters 
instead of signs, can be used for rapid 
note-takingfrom the first hour of study. 
Much used as a practical time-saver by 
busy executives and professional 
people. Can be typed or written at 
100-120 words per minute. Ordinary 
matter averages only two letters per 
word, and can be used for all languages. 


‘Completely learned in 8 lessons need- 


ing only 20 hours study. Warmly com- 
mended by G. Bernard Shaw and 
Prof. Hogben. 


or Shorthand by Oct. 18 


Less than one hour a day of fascinating. 
spare time study will give you mastery 
of all the rules of streamlined Dutton - 
Shorthand -by October 18 if you act 
promptly. There is then nothing new 
to learn and regular practice builds up 
speeds to 150-200 words a minute. 
Thousands have made good with 
Dutton—it’s so easy to learn, easy to — 
write, easy to read, : ? 


FREE test lessons 


Tear out this advt. send it with name and. 
address and 23d. stamp. for - full details: 
and free lesson, stating clearly which interests 
you (enclose 5d. if both desired). Special Air 
Mail courses available for overseas students, — 


The Dutton School, Dept. L.N.5, 
92-93, Great Russell St., London, W.C.1 
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